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BOOKS on DESIGN 


FROM THE CM BOOK DEPARTMENT 


for 


* Schools 

* Libraries 

* Students 

*% Hobbyists 
* Institutions 
% Professionals 


CHINA PAINTING By Nettie E. Pillet 
A small but useful book offering basic instruction for the beginning 
china painter and a reference source for the teacher of the art. 
Step-by-step procedures for painting overglaze decoration on artware 
and dinnerware. 159 pages; hard bound. $4.25 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN By Louis Wolchonok 
One of the best books on design, it will prove invaluable to pottery 
and sculpture enthusiasts as well as decorators. Covered in careful 
detail are geometric form, flower and plant form, bird and animal 
form, human form, and man-made form. The 1280 illustrations in- 
clude about 400 flower and animal motifs readily adaptable to 
pottery. 207 pages, oversize format, cloth bound. $4.95 


A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT By Richard Glazier 


The authoritative text is illustrated with 700 sketches and plates in 
full color showing examples from Byzantium, China, France, Pompeii, 
Persia and many others. Extensive bibliography and detailed index 
included. 6” x 9!/.” format, 184 pages, cloth bound. $3.50 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS FOR CRAFT AND HOBBY 

By Frances Johason 
A designer and potter, the author presents 350 designs, many in full 
size, with suggestions for proper colors. Oversize format (10” x 13”), 
72 pages, paper bound. $3.00 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO By Jorge Enciso 
A compilation of 766 examples divided into geometric, natural and 
artificial forms. Includes designs based on flowers, birds, fish, human 


figures, and many others. Cloth cover, 8” x 11” format, 170 et 
3.95 





HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES 
By Clarence Hornung 


Basic designs and variations include the circle, line, scroll, curvilinear, 
fret, shield, and many others. 1836 sketches, 240 pages, 5” x 8”, 


paper bound. $1.90 
CHINA DECORATION By Kathleen Mann 
This book is a simple guide to the china decorating art. Many il- 
lustrated examples of modern designs. $2.50 
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Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT e 
Order Form 4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio | 
Please send me the following books: We Pay Postage 5 
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NN UL APPROVED 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION! 


Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance 
Company about the importance of UL approval on any 
electric appliance Others claim that wire and switches 
are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 





20 feature-packed models from 
which to choose ... all qual- 
ity constructed . . . all popu- 
larly priced. Only in a DYNA- 
KILN will you find DYNA- 
GLOW PORCELAIN ELE- 
MENT HOLDERS .. . PILOT 
LIGHT .. . 4 WAY SWITCH 
... 2 PEEP HOLES ... TOP 
QUALITY CONSTRUCTION. 
They're good looking, and 
they're unconditionally guar- 
anteed! 


A New, High Quality 
ENAMELING KILN 


Never before have there been so many 
features . . . so much quality built into 
a kiln at such a price. It has a PYRO- 
Stinnilian, METER for visual temperature reading, 
4” x 8l/,” x8 \, ” an INPUT CONTROL SWITCH, 
GRAVITY DOOR — COUNTER 
$68 00 WEIGHTED, PILOT LIGHT, DYNA- 
° GLOW PORCELAIN ELEMENT HOLD- 

Plus $2.00 
crating chg. 





MODEL E 49 


ERS, and it's attractive . . . Plug it in 
anywhere! 








DELIVERED 
ANYWHERE 

IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


TOTAL 
COST 


| IT! 


NO HIDDEN COSTS! 
NO SHIPPING CHARGES! 
NO CRATING CHARGES! 


ALL RISK INSURANCE 
INCLUDED IN PRICE! 


MODEL E44 


Chamber size: 
4° x 334" x 4!” 














QUALITY BUILT 
THROUGHOUT 





DOOR 


Hinged to open upward 
— easy to insert and 
remove pieces 


CASE 
All-steel 
welded construction 


INTERIOR 
Made of finest 
insulating firebrick 


ELEMENTS 


Completely enclosed — 
give out true enameling 
heat — not radiation 
temperature — danger of 
shock eliminated 


HEAT 
RESISTANT 
PAINT 


“UL” APPROVED SWITCH 
“UL” APPROVED CORD 


Larger MODEL (E66) AVAILABLE 


CHAMBER SIZE: 6”x6"x6” 


Price... Wuene'w usa, Only $2790 


a 
WRiTe FOR LITERATURE 


Ih cy Lb 


Electric Kilns 


Manufacturing Co. 
Chester 11, Pa. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


JULY, 1955 














30 BRILLIANT CERAMIC COLORS 


q@ eeeReady for instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any of 
the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid Underglaze 
Colors and apply directly to your ware. Each set con- 
tains strong, deep colors. Easy to mix for intermediate 
shades or with white for pastels. 


The Underglaze Colors can be used for Engobes 
or Slip Stains — work equally well on raw or bisque 
ware, in either one or two fires. There’s one full ounce 
in each jar. 


The Overglaze Colors are the finest obtainable, all 
milled superfine to make china painting a real pleas- 
ure. Included are three costly colors: Pink A-1644; 
Maroon A-1645 and Purple A-1649, which contains 
gold compounds. Each jar contains about 1/10 pound 
of color. 


Each set is attractively boxed with two multi-purpose 
brushes and instructions. Order today! 





B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. cM 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Attached is my check for. . . 


" 














en _ > ERE Ren. $10.00 
FI MPMI TICE con ccccsecsiecncscacsssnscisocevess 5.00 
I will pay shipping charges. 
NAME_ 
ADDRESS. 
CITY /ZONE STATE 





Send me the Drakenfeld catalog of prepared 
glazes, clay bodies, electric kilns and other 
ceramic supplies. 


we 





~Drakenleld 








TEACHERS 





Time Tested —We still call it CLAY and we 


decorate it with GLAZE. The test of time 
has proven we can't make a better product 
by merely giving it a fancy name. 


Pre-Tested—Every batch of every material we 


ship is tested and approved by a qualified 
engineer. 


School Tested—More and more teachers are 


specifying WARD'S on their requisitions. 





5. PAUL WARD, INC. 


601 MISSION STREET 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Tels: S¥camore 9-2131 — PYramid 1-2552 
































CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Maxine Luscombe 
Birmingham, Michigan 
for 


BEST of SHOW 


at the 
Great Lakes Ceramic Show of 1955 
We also wish to congratulate Adele Davis, Maxine’s teacher 
and sponsor. P.S. The glazes were S. Paul Ward's 


NORWEST NOVELTY COMPANY 


15431. Plymouth Rd. e Detroit, Michigan 
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Grand Prize Winner—Southwest Ceramic Show—Dallas 
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Are You Still Dabbling 
With Second-Best Products? 


Quality and award-winning results do 
not just happen—they must first be 
inherent in the product you use. 


RE-WARD PRODUCTS 


Dull Finish VELVET 

TRU-TONE underglazes 

BEAD and ALLIGATOR 
TRANSPARENT MATTE GLAZE 
SAMPLER KITS 


“Imitated But Never Duplicated" 


DEALERSHIPS OPEN EVERYWHERE 


Write for details 


e- Ward 


1985 Firestone Blvd. 
Los Angeles 1, Calif. 














letters 





SCANDINAVIA 


Gentlemen: 

. I would like to congratulate you on 
your recent articles about pottery in Scan- 
dinavian countries. It is most interesting 
and inspiring to see photographs of work 
of so high a caliber. I hope the end of this 
particular series does not mean the end 
of any like it, as it is, in my opinion, an 
idea worth keeping as a monthly item. 

rs. J. E. Correy 
Bourlamaque, Quebec 


@ Author K. L. Boynton moves on to 
Great Britain for her next series. Her 
travels (editorially speaking) aren’t over 


yet!—Ed. 


Gentlemen: 
I read the article [“A School ...A 
Teacher . . . A Grad” by K. L. Boynton, 


CM April} with the greatest interest, and 
I am very happy for the publicity about 
our ceramic department given in your ex- 
cellent magazine. Would it be possible to 
get more copies? I should like . . . to keep 
one in the archives of the school .. . 
AAKE STAVENOw, Rektor 
Konstfackskolan 
Stockholm, Sweden 


CAN'T SAY ENOUGH 
Gentlemen: 

. Even though I am less than a rank 
beginner and could scarcely qualify as 
even a hobbyist, I enjoy every CM article 
and go back and read or reread them as 


my knowledge increases. I have just taken 
my first course in the use of the potter’s 
wheel and have gone back to the Sellers’ 
articles on throwing with much greater 
interest and understanding. 

Can’t say enough for the range of sub- 
ject matter covered and the fact that you 
do not belittle those who have neither 
talent nor desire to become professional, 
but who have found satisfaction and en- 
joyment in puttering at potting... 

Dorotuy PAULL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 

. I would like to thank you for your 
fine magazine. I have been “in” on CM 
from the first edition and I think it is 
the finest publication of its kind on the 
market. I consider my yearly subscription 
one of my best investments and recommend 
it highly to one and all... 

BEVERLY MERCIER 
Studio Gift Shop 
Bolton Landing, N. Y. 


PLASTER POINTERS 


Gentlemen: 

It isn’t often that I can find time to 
write . . . but after having read the com- 
plicated formula for computing the a- 
mount of plaster and water to make a 
mold as given by Dorothy Perkins on 
page 33 of your May issue I can’t re- 
strain myself. 

In using U.S.G. #1 Potter’s Plaster, 
we have found that a mixture of 60 parts 


plaster to 40 parts water makes a very 
good casting and long-lasting mold. One 
ounce of this mixture will fill one cubic 
inch. Consequently, all that is required is 
to compute the total cubage within the 
molds, deduct the cubage of the model, 
and then apply the above given percent- 
ages to the net result. For example, if the 
gross cubage is 100, and the model 
occupies 40 cubic inches, the net cubage 
to be filled with plaster is 60. Using the 
60-40 formula, 60 per cent of 60 equals 36 
ounces of plaster, and 40 per cent of 60 
equals 24 ounces of water. 

The formula given by Mrs. Perkins is 
more nearly 75-25, but if some allowance 
is made for waste, (a good idea with any 
formula) the same simple method outlined 
above may be used. 

W. B. DunBaR 
House of Ceramics 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: 

We thought some of your readers might 
be interested in the following in connec- 
tion with your articles on plaster. Instead 
of boiling down mold maker’s soap, the 
quick, easy and effective way to separate 
plaster is to use ordinary tincture of green 
soap (readily available at any drug store). 

This is best applied by using a wide 
soft brush . . . Dip the brush in the un- 
diluted liquid soap and brush directly on 
the plaster to be sized. Lay the soap on 
gently. No need to work up a lather and 
hence no bubbles to worry about. 

M. E. GraHAM 
Meg-Len Fine Arts 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 





WE'VE MOVED—so write us at our new 
address: 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, O. 




















La AN, 


economical 


ee Mibatiin Contmmics, ase... 
MAYCO COLORS 


brilliant, eye-appealing colors 
exceptionally smooth 
ready to use...easy to use 


With Mayco's dependable colors you can make those outstanding ceramic pieces you will 
be proud to show. These fine colors cost no more. MAYCO is your best buy in colors. 


MAYCO 


10645 CHANDLER BLVD., 


ele He} e 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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New CRAFTOOL Electric Vari- 
able Speed Wheel . . . the 
first and only quality electric 
Potters Wheel at such a moder- 
ate price. Not a small flimsy 
table model but a sturdy, full- 
size, completely self-contained, 
fully equipped and highly sensi- 
tive floor model unit. No make- 
shift benches or tables necessary. 


Precision engineered, the versa- 
tile CRAFTOOL Electric Wheel 
has all the superior features that 
make it the ideal creative med- 
ium for hobbyists, professional 
ceramists and students. 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. CM 


A VERY 
SPECIAL 
SUMMER 
SAVING! 


Now... you can own this 
wonderful new Craftool 


for only $ G 9.00 


including a 1/4 HP motor! 
You Save $15.45! 


Offer limited to July and 
August only! 

F.0.B., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
@ Heavy Tension - Bolted 
Steel Construction @ Needs 
only 22 in. Sq. Floor Space 
®@ Foot Control Varies Speed 
From 30 to 160 RPM ® 10” 
Reversible Cast Aluminum 
Throw Head ®@ 5” Spindle 
Mounted in Oversize Bear- 
ings @ Adjustable Arm Rest 
@ Large Removable Plastic 
Tray and Water Pan ®@ 
Quiet, Vibrationless Depend- 
able Performance 


Send for FREE Catalog of 
CRAFTOOL Equipment 
See your CRAFTOOL dealer 


or write direct 


401 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 

















RODER_ 


CERAMIC STUDIO 





1331 Race St. 


Phila. 7, Pa. 


NEW ADDITIONS 
TO OUR STOCK 


@ GLOSS-MATIC LAVA GLAZES 


5 colors 


@ JEWELER’S CEMENT 


repair your broken ceramics 


@ GOLD ERASERS 


@ NEW MODEL PARAGON KILNS 
@ TRU-FYRE GLAZES 
@ COPPER CLEANER & SOLDER 


RODER WONDER CEMENT for repairing bisque has 
been on the market 9 years and is still the best. 














JULY, 1955 














brush 
or spray 
2eOn any 
clay 


PEMCO 
PASGOBES 


Easily 
Applied 
Liquid 
Underglaze 
Colors 


Brilliant darks, lively pastels, 
distinctive fleckels . . . Pemco 
Pasgobes are available in 

4l basic shades that can be “blended” 
to produce many more shades. 
They're smooth. Flow on any clay 
easily with brush or spray, 

and never grab at the ware. 

Used under Pemco’s clear glaze 
(PA-3005), Pasgobes give 
your work a finish truly 
worthy of your talent. 


@ Finish with one firing N 
e@ Carve for sgraffito decoration \ 

@ Ideal for bisqueware \ 
@ Easily added as body stain \ 


See the Pemco Pasgobe color-key display at your 
nearest dealer. Buy the several colors you need 


stock Pemco Pasgobes, write direct for descriptive 


\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
in convenient 2-oz. jars. If your dealer does not 
| 
literature C-6, along with your dealer’s name ; 


and address. | 
! 


Pottery Arts Division i 


/ 
rd CORPORATION / 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 




















COPPER ENAMELISTS! 


Learntodo... 


ITALIAN 
SCROLLING 


It's simple... different... 
a NEW approach to 
BEAUTY! 


Bring fresh loveliness to your copper 
enameling with Italian Scrolling on our 
special Kay Harrison Infra-Red Craftint 
Kiln . . . the ONLY small kiln with the 
protected element that provides the heat 
necessary for this amazing new process. 
All electrical plug connections are separ- 
ated and properly insulated from the in- 
tense heat of the heating element. The 
standard kit (see illustration) consists of: 
(1) Infra-Red Kiln with tempered glass 
cover, (2) grid, (3) asbestos pad, (4) 
trivit, (5) 6-ft. cord. Specially designed 
stainless steel scrolling tools (6) are also 
available. Special converter element (7) 
for your present Craftint Kiln adapts it for 
Italian Scrolling. FREE step-by-step instruc- 
tions on Italian Scrolling included with 
order for kiln, tools or converter element. 





INFRA-RED SCROLLING CONVERTER 
KILN KIT TOOLS ELEMENT 


$10.50 $2.00 $3.00 


postpaid postpaid postpaid 





VACATION’S OVER! 


VELVA-PLY 


orders will be filled 
starting August | 











Visit our special studio display of original 
ceramic-copper combinations. 


KAY HARRISON STUDIOS 


8744 W. McNichols, Detroit 21, UN 2-9222 








itinerary 


Send show announcements early—Where 
to Show: three months ahead of entry 
date; Where to Go: at least six weeks 
before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 
*national competition 


Inp1ANA, Indianapolis 

August 31-September 9 
Indiana State Fair Ceramics Exhibit. En- 
tries due by Aug. 10; fee. Write Director 
of the fair for book of regulations. 


Louisiana, Baton Rouge 
Sept. 11-Oct. 2 
La. State Art Commission 14th Annual 
Art Exhibition. For state’s artists and 
ceramists. Jury; prizes. No fee. Cards 
and work due Sept. 2. For details: Jay 
R. Broussard, dir., La. Art Comm., Old 
State Capitol. 


MaIng, Kennebunk 

August 3-28 
Annual exhibition and sale including 
crafts. At Brick Store Museum, 117 Main 


St. Jury; awards. Fee $2; blanks and 
work due July 17. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul 

November 13-December 23 
*Fiber, Clay and Metal competition for 
American craftsmen sponsored by Saint 
Paul Gallery and School of Art. Prizes, 
$1000; entry fee. Work due Oct. 15. 
Write the Gallery, 476 Summit Ave., for 
details. 


New Mexico, Santa Fe 

August 21-Sept. 30 
42nd Open-Door Exhibition (The Fiesta 
Show) at the Museum of New Mexico 
Art Gallery. For N.M. artists, and in- 
cludes crafts. No jury; no fee. Entry 
blanks due July 9; work, July 30. Write 
Dorothy Morang at the Museum. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Sept. 1-23 
Fifth Biennial Exhibition of Ceramic Art 
sponsored by Kiln Club of Washington 
and Smithsonian Institution - National 
Collection of Fine Arts. Includes 
foreign entries, invited American entries, 
and a juried section for artists residing in 
the District, Maryland and Virginia. 
Third section work due Aug. 19. For 
details: George Beishlag, chairman, 2044 
Ft. Davis St., S.E., Washington, D. C. 


WHERE TO GO 


A.ABAMA, Birmingham 

July 5-26 
At Museum of Art—85 pieces from 
Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition spon- 
sored by Ceramic League of Miami. 


CALIFORNIA, Carmel 

Julv 23-24 

Crafts-in-the-Making show at outdoor 
Forest Theater. Carmel Craft Guild 
members demonstrate and exhibit work. 


Cauirornia, Long Beach 

opening about July 15 
California Designed exhibition of objects 
and furnishings for the home. At Long 
Beach Art Center, 2300 East Ocean 
Blvd. (See also San Francisco. ) 


CaLiForNia, Pomona 

September 16-October 2 

Arts in Western Living at Los Angeles 
County Fair (Fine Arts Building); cer- 
amics incorporated with other crafts in 
specially designed rooms and areas. No 
competitive exhibition. 


CALIFORNIA, Sacramento 

July 

Annual Exhibition Northern California 
Graphic and Decorative Arts at Cali- 
fornia State Library. Crafts included. 


CALIFORNIA, Sacramento 

Sept. 1-11 
California State Fair, Department Twelve 
——Arts, includes ceramics and enamels 
section. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 

opening about July 15 
California Designed exhibition of objects 
and furnishings for the home. At De 
Young Museum. 


Canapa, Toronto 

through September 30 
Canadian Ceramics of 1955 at Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology under 
auspices of Canadian Handicrafts Guild 
and Canadian Guild of Potters. 


Co.orapo, Denver 

through August 1 
Sixty-first Annual Exhibition for Western 
Artists at the Denver Art Museum in- 
cludes crafts. 


Connecticut, Norwalk 

through July 10 
6th Annual New England Show at Silver- 
mine Guild of Artists includes ceramic 
sculpture. 


FRANCE, Cannes 

through August 1 
Masterpieces of Modern Ceramics rep- 
resenting all countries on the Continent. 
also U.S., Mexico, Brazil, Turkey and 
Egypt. At Palais des Festivals. 


Iowa, Iowa City 

through August 5 
American Artists in Silver, Jewelry and 
Ceramics exhibition at University of 
Iowa’s annual Summer Festival of the 

_ Arts. Invitational show. 


Kentucky, Louisville 
July 6-27 
Pre-Columbian art. 80 examples. At J. B. 


Speed Museum. 
(Piease turn to Page 36) 





We've 


Moved... 


...the editorial and advertising offices to larger quarters. Please use our new address. 


Ceramics Monthly 


4175 North High Street 


Columbus 14, Ohio | 
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Suggestions 


from our 


KILN DIRT ELIMINATED 

When the lid of a top-load- 
ing kiln is being closed, small 
pieces more often than not 
drop off the brick lining, 
which can ruin the stacked 
ware if they become em- 
bedded in the molten glaze. 
I protect the kiln load with 
asbestos paper. 

The paper comes in rolls 
and is available in hardware 
stores. I use a rather heavy 


quality which is quite inex- 
pensive. A piece of the as- 
bestos paper is torn from the 
roll and laid across the top of 
the kiln, extending on at least 
two sides before the lid is 
closed. The paper is very 
brittle after firing and usually 
breaks when it is removed 
from the kiln; but it has al- 
ready served its purpose. No 
dirt from the lid got in! 
—Edna Tower 
Gary, Ind. 


TEST FOR ONE-FIRE’ 

When I buy new glazes, I 
make test firings on them this 
way. 

I glaze one side of a test 
piece made of green ware and 
fire to the maturity of the 
clay (in my case, 05). Then 
I glaze the other side, which 
is now bisque, and fire it to 
the recommended cone temp- 
erature for the glaze (in my 
case, 06). 

In this way, on the same 
piece, I can tell at a glance 
whether there is a difference 
in behavior between one-fir- 
ing on green ware and firing 
on bisque. In some instances, 


readers 


it is well worth knowing be- 
fore glazing and firing a piece. 
—Carmen Barker 

Abilene, Tex. 


BIND THE FINDING 
Getting a good bond be- 
tween a piece of ceramic 
jewelry and a finding is often 
very difficult. I have found 
that if you carefully rub the 
green ware piece back and 
forth across the largest grade 
sandpaper you can buy, you 
obtain a_ furrowed — surface 
which is excellent for holding 
the finding. The roughened 
surface gives the cement or 
glue being used something to 
bite on. I have never been 
able, using this method, to 

break the bond. 

Mrs. G. B. Hodges, Jr. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


SLIP BLUNGER 
Here’s an idea that works 
fine for me and may be very 
helpful to others who require 
large amounts of casting slip. 
Fill your old washing machine 
with the required amount of 
water and slowly add the dry 
ingredients while the agitator 
is working. When the slip is 
thoroughly mixed, allow it to 
pour through the hose at the 
bottom of the tub and also 
through a screen into your 
storage jugs. It works fine! 
—G. Lawrence Jelf 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 


GREEN WARE CLEANER 
I have found that a fine 
grade of nylon net is the best 
“cleaner-upper” of green ware 
that I have ever used. For 
cast ware, it will clean off 
mold marks eliminating the 
need for sponging. It is excel- 
lent for detail, too, such as 
separating fingers on figurines. 
By folding a piece of the 
nylon net, you can use it to 
cut between the fingers. It 
will fit around places where 
stiff sandpaper will not, and 
do the job just as effectively. 
—Ann Decker 
Chickasha, Okla. 





Market For Ideas 
Send your bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., 
Columbus 14, O. CM pays $1 for each item used in this column. 
(Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items.) 
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FOR Easier and Better Firing 
Low Cost Operation 
Money-Saving Prices 
Factory Guarantee 


SPECIFY A 


PARAGON KILN 


Compare these Outstanding Values 


MODEL 
R-3 


Max. Temp. 

2000° F. 

$160.00, no 
crating 
charge, 

f. o. b. Dal- 

las. Firing 
Chamber: 

17” across 

x 20” high. 

19 amperes 

at 230 volts. Ship- 
ping weight only 250 
Ibs. 








MODEL 
A-55 


Max. Temp. 
2300° 


Chamber: 

11” across 

rs % ” 

high. Requires one 
20 amp. 115 volt 
circuit. Shipping 


Model A-55 Weight only 68 lbs. 


MODEL A-66 Max. Temp. 2300°F. $72.50, no 
crating charge, f.ob. Dallas. Firing Chamber 
143/8” across x 13 1/2” high. 13 amperes at 
230 volts. Shipping Weight only 90 lbs. 


MODEL H-17S Max. Temp. 2400°F. for cone 
10 firings. $291.50 no crating charge, f.o.b. 
Dallas. Firing Chamber: 17” x 17” x 18” 
high. Maximum Power Consumption 6000 
watts at 230 volts. Shipping Weight 500 lbs. 


FREE CATALOG: complete information on 
24 models of Paragon Kilns. 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES 


P.O. Box 4654 e Dallas 6, Texas 


























CLEANER BY THE 
DOZEN 


Your copies of 
CM will stay 
crisp as new 
in this hard 
binder. 


name 


cover 
The 
plate is goid 
leaf, on green 
cloth. 


Holds 12 Copies 
Price — $3.50 











Please send me a CM Binder 


| Name 








Zone State 





| City 


I enclose (check) (money order) for $3.50. 


(Ohio Residents add 3% sales tax.) 


Ce? 4 ars “il 


| 
| 
| Address 
| 
| 





ceramic shopper 





Scrolling Tools 

Specially designed for enameling by 
the Italian scrolling technique is a set 
of two stainless steel tools. The manu- 
facturer states that the points are 
durable and will withstand both heat 


\ _ 











and wear and that the long hard- 
wood handles allow the enamelist to 
work with comfort over the direct 
heat. For information and free in- 
struction sheet write the Kay Harri- 
son Studios, 8744 W. McNichols Rd., 
Detroit, Mich., and mention CM. 


Glass Blanks and Colors 

A variety of glass shapes ready for 
decorating and a large selection of 
glass-decorating colors are available 
from Torrance Glass and Color 
Works, 1733 Border Ave., Torrance, 
Cal. The colors are prepared for both 
“hi-fire” and “low-fire” work making 
it possible to decorate a preformed 
shape or decorate and form a piece in 
one firing. Applicable for screening 





and spraying as well as brushing, the 
colors are available in % lb. quan- 
tities and up, and also come in kit 
assortments. For full details, write 
directly to Torrance, mentioning CM. 


Bead Setter 

A sturdy bead setter, incorporating 
a heavy-gauge, heat-resistant wire, 
will, according to the manufacturer, 
make the firing of beads and other 





small pieces which can be strung a 
simple matter. The setters are de- 
signed to prevent tipping over in the 
kiln and the units sell for $2 each. 
Write to Lehrhaupts Ceramics, Box 
345, Asbury Park, N. J., mentioning 
Ceramics Monthly. 








Subscription 
Order 


Whether you're an 
amateur or an ex- 
pert you'll find CM 
to be a _ valuable 
source for ideas and 
information on pot- 


ay" le 
tery and enamels. Z 1 | ; 
Order your own per- & etd 
Form sonal copies now!! 2 NEW 
j all steel 





SEND TODAY 


Ceramics Monthly 
4175 N. High St. 
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| 
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floor model 


Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exposed mechanism 


Whether amateur or skilled artisan . . . 
ease of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 


MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


‘Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 






you ll find the smuoth motorized 


























* operation . .. 
Columbus 14, Ohio MAGAZINE MAS 
tinctive pottery excelling unything you've ever 
and moisture . . 
plaster bats. 
ADDRESS You have complete hand freedom at all times . . 
Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any 1/4 
CITY ZONE STATE Wheel. 
MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Floor Model, Item 47b, 
O11 year $4.00 0 2 years $7.00 CL] 3 years $9.00 Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at $175.00—Factory price —-__$89.95 


Canada and Pan America add 50c per year for 
postage and service. Foreign add $1.00 per year. 


CL) Remittance enclosed C) Please bill me 






























MASTER POTTER'S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 
done before. 

Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
. assures operator safety and provides vibration-tree 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 


. smooth instant 
change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by a foot pedal. 
motor. 
Standard Y% HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 


MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Bench Model, Item 47a, 
Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at $125.00—Factory price ~......____ 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co 


DEPT. 80-K Burlington, Wis. 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN 


POWDERED FORM 
WONMIX 


Casting Body (off-white) 


WHITEMIX 


Casting Body (pure white) 


Now you can use the finest casting bodies available. Mix 
your own WONMIX and WHITEMIX Slips .. . save extra 
freight charges. 


PER TON $87.50 
half ton 45.00 
500 Ibs. 32.50 
100 Ibs. 9.00 


all prices F.O.B. Plainfield, N. J. 


One- and six-gallon containers 
still available in liquid form. 


Specialized Ceramics Corp. 


GORDON PRIOR, president 
200 WEST THIRD STREET, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 














Bud Vase 


and 
Authentic 
Leaf Trays 


This vase, with its classic 
lines and 8!/,” height, 
has been exquisitely 
modeled for you. 


These new leaf trays, 
either the single-leaf tray, 
double-leaf tray, or trip- 
le-leaf tray, may be used 
as candy dishes, ash 
trays, and for many other 
uses. 


Top 521 Bud Vase—8!/>” 
high (illustrated) 

Bottom 526 Single-Leaf 
Tray (illustrated) 
525—double leaf 
524—+riple leaf 


Ask For Our FREE 


catalog! 





1040 PENNSYLVANIA AV. TRENTON N.J. EX 2.7032 
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east CERAMIC COLORS” 
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NATIONAL AGENTS for 
@ STEWART'S Watermount Decals 


Decorative Decals 
Gold Book Decals 


@ FORMA Products 


Forma Leaves 
Forma Animals 


@ HOUSTON’S Bisque Press Molds 


PM 1 thru PM 11 
approx. 54” x 52” 
New Junior Molds 


J-51 thru J-54 Both Sides 
approx. 34” x 344” 





DISTRIBUTORSHIPS IN MANY AREAS STILL 
AVAILABLE—-WRITE FOR DETAILS. 











New Ceramichrome Patterns 


@ Lucille Henderson's Fruit and Floral Patterns for 
Cake Plate Decor. Set of 10—$1.50 


@ Bob Baldwin's Sponge, Brush, Sgrafitto and Glaze 
Techniques Set of 10—$1.00 


® Each Set contains complete color scheme. 
® Write for your FREE Pattern price list. 


NEW CERAMICHROME DISTRIBUTORS 


* * * 


Garden State Ceramics McNors Ceramics Terrell's Plastics 
201 Rochelle Ave. 7056 Carroll Ave. 3562 4th Ave. 
Rochelle, N.J. Takoma Park, Md. Sacramento, Calif. 


Potter's Supply Shop 2595 N. Main St., Walnut Creek, Calif. 


KERNIAN KRAFTS 


Manufacturers of Ceramichrome Products 
2111 W.  Slauson, Los Angeles 47, California 

















ENAMELING... 


Get Kilh—Enamels— 
Illustrated Text— 
from THOMPSON! 


We are the leading manufacturer of 
enamels for metal and have more than 
150 shades ready for immediate delivery. 
You can make many articles — pins — 
buckles —ash trays— small bowls, etc. 


THOMPSON ENAMELS ARE BEST FOR: 


®@ Brilliance @ Smoothness 
® Dependability © Proper grain size 
@ Controlled fusing temperature 


Used everywhere by: 


Schools—Hobbyists—Enamel Artists—Hospitals 
—Army & Navy—Commercial Enamelers 


Low-Cost KILN 


The ideal Kiln 

for beginner 

and professional. 
Will fire any 

piece up to 434” 

in diameter and 1/2” 
high. Elements easily 
replaceable at 
nominal cost. 


Perfect for Use in Schools 

® Reaches Enameling Temperatures quickly 
© Sturdy, Simple Construction 

® Low-cost, Trouble-free Operation 


FREE TEXT 


ON 
ENAMELING 


by Th E. Th 

Send for your copy of 
this 40 page illustrated 
text on metal enameling. 
Techniques—tools—equip- 
ment— types of enamel- 
ing—firing—finishes, etc. 





NEW SILVER PLATED METAL 


®@ No Pre-cleaning Necessary 
© No Formation of Oxide Scale When Fired 
© Costs Little More Than Copper 


Write Dept. CM For Complete Information 


Thomas .ThompsonCa, 


539 Deerfield Road - Highland Park, 





Sitar 


POTTER'S WHEEL 


Wi TRAY—-THREE COATS OF VITRE- 
OUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL—WATER 
TIGHT — EASY TO CLEAN — 
SHELF AT REAR. 


MBHeEAD — TWELVE INCH — Re- 
INFORCED, CAST ALUMINUM 
THROWING HEAD — REMOVABLE 
DRIVING KEY. 

WM seat — ROOMY — CONTOURED 
FOR COMFORT — LEATHER COV- 


ERED—ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT. 


& SHAFT——-ONE PIECE—-HYDRAUL.- 
ICALLY FORMED STEEL, ONE 


INCH DIAMETER — MACHINE 
TOLERANCE TO PLUS OR MINUS 
+002. 

Mi FRAME — ALL STEEL — ELEC- 
TRICALLY WELDED CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

WM BEARINGS — SHAFT IN SELF 


ALIGNING BALL BEARING SUS- 





Weight 250 pounds — Price FOB 
River Rogue, Michigan $179.50— 
Crating charge $8.50. 


PENSION — OTHER BEARINGS 
ALL OILITE. 
@ FINisH — THE TRAY BRILLIANT 


YELLOW - THE FRAME IN AT- 
TRACTIVE MAT BLACK. 





THE MOMENT you sit at the new Foster Potter’s Wheel—you get the 
feeling that now, for the first time, you did not have to compromise— 
you know you are working with the finest tool a pottery craftsman can 
have—a complement to the best work of the serious artist—expert aid 
for the novice, amateur and student. 

Your unique sitting position at the Foster Wheel permits you to work 
in an equilibrant posture that is relaxed, restful and allows the utmost 
freedom of the hands and arms. 

The rugged massive construction of the Foster Wheel is far superior 
to the heaviest demands of constant wear and use. It alone meets all 
standards of both artist and engincer. 


a oe 
rovin ceramics 
7456 Fenton + Dearborn, Mich. « Phone Logan 3-2906 


ESSEX Tile Stackers 


Make Tile Firing Practical 
IN STUDIO KILNS 
NEW! DIFFERENT! BETTER! 


@ SAFER Stackers 
interlock Firmly 
® MORE 
COMPACT: 
Stacks up to 14 
Tiles in Kiln only 
11 inches high 
® BETTER 
RESULTS: 
Tapered inner 
sides prevent gl<ze 
sticking. Perfect 
air circulation. 

















' ESSEX TILE STACKERS 
a “i 





ORDER FROM NEAREST PLANT 


ESSEX CERAMICS CORP. ESSEX CERAMICS CORP. 
30 Canfield Road 936 N. Cicero Ave. 
Dept. CM-8 CEDAR GROVE, N.J. Dept. CM-8 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


* 1 Doz. (3 Sets of 4). $ 1.50 Send Check or Money Order 


* 4Doz. (12 Sets of 4). $ 5.25 ne Bag 5 doz. for 


© 1 Gross (36 Sets of 4) $14.50 [llinois—Add 2% Occupa- 


tional Sales Tax) 
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AT THE HOBBY SHOWS | 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Eastern Ceramic Hobby Show 





KEEN INTEREST, large and enthusiastic audiences and particular attention 
to metal enameling characterized the series of Hobby Shows held this spring 
(Dallas, Houston, Asbury Park, Cleveland, Detroit). Of special interest, al- 
ways, is the hobby competition. Some of the prize-winning pieces from the 
Eastern Ceramic Hobby Show (Asbury Park, N. J., May 4-8) and the Great 
Lakes Ceramics Hobby Exhibition (Detroit, May 18-22) are shown on these 
pages. Also shown (below) is a prize-winning piece from the First Na- 
tional Ceramic Design Contest for Children. 


Jupces for the Asbury Park show were: Chester Wenczel, Wenczel Tile 
Co.; J. H. Koenig, Rutgers Univ.; S. J. Zuduak, General Porcelain Cc.; Henry 
Parcinski, Trenton Jr. College; and Marc Bellaire, ceramic designer. 

At Derrorr the jury consisted of nationally known potter and teacher, 


John Foster; and Kenneth Bates, noted enamclist and author. Some cf their 
selections are shown on the next page. 





BEST OF SHOW. Underglaze painted plate 
by Ann DiBlasio, Englewood, N. J. 








Jeffery Davis, Bloomfield, N. J., first 
prize, Sgraffito, Children’s Div. 





Edmund Paul f, 
Sylvia David, Wilmington, Del., first Seoshien, N. Y.. first ' 
prize, Wheel Throwing. prize, Sculpture. | 


Beverley Hamel, Portsmouth, N. 

. first prize, First National 
Ceramic Design Contest for 
Children. 





Florence Jameson, Angola, N. Y., first and third 
prize (1. to r.); Dorothy Roberts, Wilmington, Del., 
second (ctr.); Enameling. 





Jean Densel, Clifton, N. J., first prize, 
Original Design. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Great Lakes Ceramic Hobby Exhibition 


BEST OF SHOW. Lamp by 
Maxine Luscombe, Birming- 
ham, Mich, 





Betty Linstrom, Detroit, (1.) first prize; Suzanne Robinson, 
Pontiac (ctr.), second; Mary Pelech, Detroit, (r. group) 
third; Enameling. 


spies 








Phyllis Helzian, Pontiac, (top 1.) first prize; C. C. Kenney, 
Findlay, O., (pot) second; Vern White, Dearborn, (ctr.) third ; 
Hand Building. Lucille Garmen, Harper Woods, Mich., first 
prize, Underglaze. 





3 
« 
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H 
s 
Freda Alfs, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., first prize; Virginia 
Lakkari, Pontiac, second; 
4 Betty Reekie, Farmington, 
‘ Mich., third; Sculpture. 





Nancy McClurg, Pontiac, first prize (dog) ; Barbara Bowers, 
Pontiac, second (tile); Betsy Krause, Birmingham, third 
(plate) ; Children’s Division. 
















Harold Patterson, Sturgis, Mich., third 
prize, Mise., (17 pieces from one basic 
mold). 








Dorothy Boettger, Van Wert, O., first 
prize; Maxine Luscombe, Birmingham, 
second; Mrs. Paul Purmort, Van Wert, 


“Waterboy” by Oscar Graves, Detroit, (r.) received no O., third; Unusual Glazes. 


mention from the Jury; however, it had such popular 
appeal, CM photographed it for inclusion here. 
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Throwing Tips 


by TOM SELLERS 


GROG ACCENTS come from tooling of en- 
tire wall when pot is leather hard. The untool- 
ed inside walls show the pebbly surface 





which is typical of grogged hodies. 


THROWING WITH GROG 


Grog is a fired clay or body that 
has been crushed and screened to a 
specific size. It follows that a grogged 
clay is a clay or body that has had 
grog added to it. Sculpture clay and 
terra cotta are names generally ap- 
plied to grogged bodies; these terms, 
however, are used and misused be- 
cause not all sculpture clays and terra 
cotta bodies contain grog. 

Grog is added to a clay for two 
primary reasons. One is to produce a 
more porous body which will mini- 
mize warping and cracking during 
drying and firing. The second reason 
relates to decoration: grog can pro- 
duce a variety of surface textures. 

You can prepare your own grog by 
crushing and screening bisque or by 
crushing dry clay, then screening and 
firing it. More often you will buy 
grog ready-prepared for it is very 
inexpensive and readily available. It 
comes in a variety of particle sizes, 
designated by the sieve through which 
it has been screened. The lower the 
number, the coarser the particle size. 
In general, you will use a screen size 
ranging from 12 (coarse) to about 25 
(fine) . 

The size grog you use is usually in- 
fluenced by the size of the piece you 
plan to make. For example, a coarse 
grog in a small, thin-walled bowl 
would be a rather poor combination. 
The amount of grog you will use is 
generally governed by the textural 
effect you wish to obtain as well as 
the working performance of the clay. 
There is a limit to the amount you 
can add because a large amount of 
grog will result in a body too low in 
plasticity to work properly. 
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In general, you need at least 10 
per cent grog (by weight) to get a 
minimum textured effect and you can 
use up to 40 or 50 per cent. For a 
starter you might try 15 per cent and 
gradually add more as you become 
used to throwing the grogged body. 

If you are working with a dry clay 
(clay flour), mix in the grog and then 
add water and wedge as you normally 
do. If you have a prepared, moist 
clay, press out a pancake of it, pour 
grog on top, fold over the edges trap- 
ping the grog in the center, then 
knead the mass (adding water as 
needed) and follow up by cutting and 
wedging as you would normally. 

When throwing a grogged body, 
you will find that you have to get 
used to roughness. In centering par- 
ticularly, don’t press your knuckle all 
the way down to the wheel head (or 
bat) or you will dig the sharp, grog 
particles into your finger. If your 
finger goes almost to the wheel head, 
you will encounter no difficulties ex- 
cept perhaps, in the beginning, an 
uncomfortable feeling because of the 
roughness. 

A pot thrown of grogged clay will 
have a pebbly surface. The heavily 
textured surface, like the outside walls 
of the pots shown here, is produced 
by tooling after the piece has become 
leather hard. The lines and gouges are 
produced by the pieces of grog 
dragged over the surface by the tool. 

If you are not interested in a 
heavily textured surface but you must 
tool the base and cut a foot rim, you 
can go over the tooled area carefully 
with a wet sponge, followed by a rub- 
ber kidney, and thus obliterate the 


heavy texturing. 

To obtain a maximum decorative 
effect you will find that leaving the 
outside wall unglazed is very satis- 
fying. In this form every throwing 
mark and every scratch and bump of 
grog can be seen. Of course, you will 
not want to leave all of your grogged 
pots unglazed; and when it comes to 
decorating, you have a wide variety 
of choices. 

Try different glazes, but avoid 
heavy, mat glazes which tend to com- 
pletely cover a textured surface. A 
thin coat of transparent, fluid glaze 
can give the full effect of the grogged 
texture; and art glazes, accumulating 
color when thick, will fill the grog pits 
and make them more pronounced. 
Don’t hesitate to experiment. 

For decorating effects you can 
cover a green ware piece with slip 
or underglaze, then scrape the wall 
down leaving the colorant in the pits 
only, and follow with a transparent 
glaze. Or try decorating with grog a- 
lone by choosing grog of contrasting 
color to the clay; for example, a red 
grog in a buff body, or a black grog 
in a light body. 

Although it may appear too aca- 
demic, one word of caution. Be sure 
to clean up the wheel and the work- 
ing area after using grogged clay so 
that particles of the grog will not find 
their way into your other clays and 
bodies. This is particularly pertinent 
for classrooms or areas where groups 
of people are working. Be sure to 
provide and use special containers 
for grogged clays and scraps so 
that they will not contaminate other 
materials. @ 
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> OS 
modern 


loisonné — the name comes from 

the French word, cloisons, mean- 
ing “partitioned areas” and is pro- 
nounced cloy-zon-nay — is the type 
of enameling in which the enamel 
colors are separated by partitions or 
fences (these ordinarily being wire). 
True cloisonné, the older technique, 
is a longer process than the modern 
method because all the wires are 
soldered to the base before enameling. 
In the contemporary version demon- 
strated here, the wires are merely 
embedded in a basic coat of enamel. 
In either case, the enamel colors are 
brought up to the level of the wire 
partitions; the entire piece is stoned 
until smooth, and then refired to 
bring back the gloss. The completed 
piece, with wire embedded between 
colors, feels like smooth stone. 

When cloisonné is done on copper, 
the fences may be formed of gold wire 
which accents certain schemes most 
effectively. But gold is an expensive 
material for the beginner to use. Cop- 
per wire and sterling wire, on the 
other hand, are not practical because 
both form fire scale which can be 
cleaned off only with difficulty. Fine 
silver wire is, therefore, recommended. 
It costs less than gold, and is easy to 
work with because it does not form 
fire scale. 

Regular cloisonné wire is 18 by 30 
gauge, a good size for most pieces. 
But for such small shapes as drop 
earrings, I prefer 28-gauge, round, 
fine silver wire (it’s reasonably 
priced). This wire is so thin that less 
enamel is required to fill the spaces 
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Wire partitions separate colors and create brilliant design accents. 


cloisonne jewelry 


up to the wire level, thus making for 
lighter and more comfortable jewelry. 
It is somewhat more difficult to handle 
because it tends to kink, but kinks can 
be removed by running the wire be- 
tween your fingernails several times 
before bending it to shape. 

New problems arise, as with every 
new type of enameling, when you de- 
sign for cloisonné. Because the actual 
design will be done in wire, the shapes 
involved must be rounded enough to 
bend easily. And, the wire being a 
brilliant accent in itself, the color 
schemes should be kept simple. 

It will be easier, in your first at- 
tempts, if you plan a design which 
keeps the wire shapes within the 
boundaries of the piece to be 
enameled, as is the case with the 
earrings in the demonstration (photo 
opp. pg.). And you may want to work 
with the heavier 18 by 30-gauge wire, 
although I use the 28-gauge, round 
wire here. 

When you have worked out the de- 
sign you want, make a final tracing of 
it on paper. The metal shape to be 
enameled (18- to 20-gauge copper) 
is prepared in the usual way — the 


On these pages: Pieces shown are 
the work of the author, Jo Reb- 
ert; and the technique employed 
is described in photos and text. 
This is the second article of a 
series which began in the June 
issue of CM (“Jewelry and Acces- 
sories with Bits of Foil’’). 


edges burred with a file to help hold 
the enamel, one side counterenameled 
with a bare spot left for attaching 
findings, the piece fired and cleaned. 
Then the front, or top, side is 
enameled with flux or a basic opaque 
coat of the dominant color in the de- 
sign. Or you can, instead, trace your 
design on the copper with red carbon 
(the marks will burn out) and wet 
inlay the exact colors. The basic coat, 
when fired, should be level so that the 
wire can lie flat on it. If not level, 
the enamel must be stoned down a 
little and cleaned thoroughly before 
the wire is placed. 

With the foregoing preparation, we 
can proceed to the simple demon- 
stration of the cloisonne technique 
shown in the photos (opposite page). 
A pair of earrings of the button-and- 
dangle type are in the making. 


1. The wire is laid over the paper 
tracing, and gently bent to conform 
with the design. One, and sometimes 
two, pairs of tweezers are needed to 
control the wire; small manicure scis- 
sors are used for cutting it. 


2. The piece is brushed with thick 
agar (about the consistency of muci- 
lage), and the wire is placed in posi- 
tion with the tweezers. A little more 
agar is brushed around and between 
the wire. Then the piece is allowed 
to dry before firing. 


3. With the wire designs in place, 
the pieces are set on stilts and fired 
gently, at around 1400° to 1450°F., 
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until the wire sinks into the enamel 
slightly. When removed from the 
kiln, the pieces are checked for raised 
wire, and if any is found, it is pressed 
into the hot enamel with a tool or 
kitchen knife. Should the wire not 
adhere, refiring is necessary. When 
the pieces are cool, the edges are 
stoned and cleaned as after any firing. 


4. In preparing for wet inlay, 
enamel color is sifted through 80-mesh 
screen to eliminate unwanted par- 
ticles, and sprayed with water until 
saturated. The palette receiving the 
powder must be wet so that spraying 
won't blow the enamel off. And the 
enamel need not be sifted if it has 
been washed. (Since finer grinds of 
enamels fuse more rapidly and enable 
you to inlay a thinner coat, as with 
transparents, you may want to grind 
the enamels with mortar and pestle, 
and sift through a 100-mesh screen.) 
In spraying, you have to be careful 
not to use too much water or the mix- 
ture will flow over the wires when 
applied. 


5. As it is being inlaid, the wet 
enamel is heaped up a little at the 
center because it tends to sink some- 
what during firing. 


6. Each enamel is packed down 
level in its section before an additional 
color is inlaid. To remove air bubbles, 
the piece can be picked up and the 
side gently tapped with a small tool. 
A blotter can be used to absorb excess 
moisture. When completed, the wet 
inlay is sprayed with a little agar to 
keep the enamel from falling off and 
to make handling easier. Then the 
pieces are set aside to dry. The drilled 
holes in the drop sections of the ear- 
rings are cleaned out before firing. 

Firing time and temperature are 
normal, depending on the particular 
enamels used. When the pieces look 
smooth and shiny they are taken from 
the kiln and placed on a flat surface— 
the level, counterenameled side down 
—with a weight on top to prevent 
warping. (With such fine wire parti- 
tions as those used here, one applica- 
tion of enamel including transparents 
is usually sufficient to fill the spaces.) 


7. Stoning is a last, key step in the 
cloisonné process. The pieces are 
stoned under water until they are 
level and smooth with all the wires 
cleanly exposed. This takes rather a 
long time so, instead of working under 
running water, I like to use a dish of 
water which enables me to rest my 
hands along the edge. I use warm 
rather than cold water, finding it 
more comfortable. The stoning mo- 
tion, if possible, should be circular— 


(Please turn to Page 28) 
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1. Cloisonne process starts with bending 
wire to conform to design traced on paper. 





2. Wire design is set in place on pre-enamel- 
ed copper shapes which are coverd with agar. 





4 
ee 





3. Pieces are set on stilts and fired until 4. Powdered enamel color is sifted and spray- 
the wire sinks into the base coat of enamel. ed with water in preparation for wet inlay. 







5. Wet enamel is piled a little high at 6. Each color area is packed down level. 
center where it tends to sink in firing. When inlay is finished, pieces are fired. 


7. Stoning under water levels the surface 8. Another firing restores gloss to the enam- 
and exposes all the wires cleanly. el, and finishes the cloisonne process. 
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DECORATING LESSON by VERA WALKUP 


Selecting leaves as the motif, and a bowl as the pottery 
shape, the author presents a second decorating lesson 
in CM. A different problem is encountered for, unlike 
the flat plate in the first lesson (May), the surface 
to be decorated is not only curved but you cannot see 
round it at a glance. Moreover, the rim of a bowl- 

attracting the eye as it does—calls for special con- 
sideration. The author works with only the one bowl 
shape in this lesson. But what if the shape were tall, 
or squat, or quite shallow (you may ask), wouldn’t the decoration have to be 
changed or altered? At this point, we counsel patience. It takes more than 
two—or six—lessons to cover the ramifications of ceramic decoration. We can 
assure you, however, that a great deal of ground including a wide variety of 
surfaces, motifs and techniques will be covered as this series progresses—Ed. 











eaf shapes—round, oval, pointed, slender, curved, rigid, graceful—can be 

beautiful motifs in design. These are the shapes we work on in this lesson, 
adapting them from nature instead of from photos or pictures, for the decora- 
tion of a bowl. 

Gather a dozen or so leaves of different kinds and set them out in front of 
you, along with large sheets of sketching paper (shelf paper or newspapers will 
do) and a bottle of ink. Using the real leaves as models, roughly sketch the out- 








MAKE rough sketches. Work big and with top or clay pancakes (as the author does 
coarse tools — a large brush, slip trailer, above) to get the feel of materials and 
your fingers. Sketch on newspaper, table tools as well as the basic shapes of leaves. 
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THE AUTHOR tried out various decorating ideas on four dem- 
onstration bowls and in the process used such techniques as glaze 


lines of the various shapes. Work with 
a large brush (or other tool) so you 
won't be able to get bogged down in 
detail; and work big, just trying to get 
the basic shapes. Now notice the vein- 
ing in the leaves, and put in a few 
veins to break up the leaf interestingly. 
If you have slip, try working on a 
washable surface with a slip trailer, 
or brush, or your fingers. Or just 
smear clay right on the table and 
draw the veins in with your finger- 
nails. Regardless of the tool or dec- 
orating technique, the general prin- 
ciple still holds good. Loosen up, get 
the feel of clay and tools, and of the 
leaf shapes. 

We are working, here, from the 
basic shape of the leaf and then add- 
ing detail. The procedure is the re- 
verse of what we did with the daisy 
in the last lesson (May) where we 
started with the intricate and grad- 
ually eliminated detail until we had 





STUDY the curving surface of your 
ments and proportions. Sketch ideas 
not work out well on a bowl. So 
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bowl and visualize place- 
on paper if you like but 
remember that what looks good on the flat surface of paper may 


try your 


the basic shape. Either way is good as 
long as you get a good decoration. 
Regardless of how you arrive at the 
motif, there is no point in working it 
out carefully or finally until you know 
the kind of shape it will have to fit. 
So instead of developing the design 
further, we had better switch to the 
bowl. In a shape such as this, the 
mouth rim is the most important 
feature. The eye wants to look over 
the rim to see what the bowl contains. 
Such a rim is often banded to set it 
off. But don’t put a band of decor- 
ation too high, right up to the mouth. 
If you do, and you are not extremely 
skilled (like the Japanese who can do 
this beautifully), the mouth rim and 
the motif will fight for dominance, 
with neither winning. And, unless you 
are very skilled, don’t place the motif 
too low, either. You won’t be able to 
see the decoration as the bowl curves 
in to meet the foot rim, and you will 


trailing, wax resist and sgraffito. 
ples, and gives details about the techniques she used, on page 26. 





She comments on these exam- 


also have the feeling that the design 
is going to slide off the bottom of the 
bowl. The foot rim is actually a secon- 
dary feature, not usually highlighted 
with the main decoration. 

The aim is to divide the bowl’s 
surface in pleasing proportions, keep- 
ing the curves constantly in mind. 
Which sections of the outline curves 
are most beautiful and would look 
good set off by bands? Both the pro- 
portions of the bands and the curves 
of the bowl will have to be considered, 
and the lines of the bands adjusted, 
until the two factors are brought into 
harmony. Banding soon becomes in- 
stinctive, but taste and feeling are re- 
quired to produce a_ well-banded 
piece. 

Look at your bowl carefully, and 
try to imagine where a decorated band 
would look best, and how wide it 
should be. Then, to get ideas, put the 

(Please turn to Page 26) 








better ideas on 





the piece itself, with water or a pencil, making alterations ac- 
cording to the curving surface and areas created within the band. 
Then transfer to mediums that are suited to your idea; for example, 
fine lines—sgraffito; heavy areas—brush or slip trailing. 

















MONARCH of all he surveys: 
this is Hui (right) and the pieces 
shown on these pages, all of them 
examples of wax resist, are his 
work. In the caligraphic quality 
of his decorations, or in the 
skelatal, fundamental curve of a 
pot, the author suggests,  evi- 
dence of a faint residue of East- 
ern overtones may become apparent. 
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Hui ha Kwong Uecorates 
with wax resist 


by OPPI UNTRACHT 


A MASTER CRAFTSMAN )E! 


H" Ka Kwong approaches potting with an open mind. Every session 
at the wheel has its challenge, and almost always the solutions are stimu- 
lating. With the spirit of the experimenter and no prior prejudices or leanings 
toward any particular “school,” this prolific potter’s work expresses the out- 
ward manifestation of a fertile and developing imagination. Often his shapes 
are startling because they are unfamiliar, or the conventional emphasis has 
shifted; and always they are stamped with his vigorous personality. 


Hui is Chinese, and though his work has certainly not developed along 
traditional lines, there is evidence of a faint residue of Eastern overtones which 
gives it additional interest. This may become apparent in the caligraphic quality 
of his wax-resist decorations, or in the skeletal, fundamental curve of a pot. 
Perhaps the compatability of his background and the technique which offers 
full realization of his resources explains his love of the wax-resist process. 
Though not a new technique, his personal interpretation has given freshness 
to a revival. 

The basic factor that makes the wax-resist technique possible is that wax 
is insoluble in cold water, and glazes are prepared with a water base. Paraffin 
wax, the kind used by Hui, is a mineral hydrocarbon derived from petroleum, 





















MDEMONSTRATES 











ie, 


HIGH POINTS in Hui's dec- 
oration of a lidded pot begin 
above. First, the bisqued piece 


and leaves no residue in the firing; 
all the elements are combustable and 
dissipate in the high kiln temperature. 
To illustrate Hui’s technique in 
wax-resist as he applies it for decor- 
ation on a piece, we shall trace his 
procedure chronologically. First, the 
biscuit-fired pot is cleaned with a 
damp sponge to remove dust and 
dampen the surface so it is not quite 
so thirsty for the base glaze, also giv- 
ing the glaze a chance to flow freely. 
To prepare the paraffin, it is chopped 
into manageable lumps and placed in 
a pie tin on an electric hot plate, then 
heated till melted. The hot plate is 
kept on throughout the process. Hui 
judges the arrival of the desired 
temperature by the faint wisp of 
vapor which rises from the wax. 
The particular piece to be decor- 
ated is designed with a lid, and Hui 


GLAZE COAT: The 
surfaces of the pot to be decorated are 
covered with a base coat of white matt 


inside and outside 
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is sponged to clean and damp- 
en it for glazing. Melted wax 
is kept warm on a hot plate. 


A FAVORITE PROCESS 


fires both lid and pot in contact posi- 
tion. To prevent their becoming a 
permanently bonded unit, both the 
edge of the lid and the pot surface it 
touches are painted with a band of 
the hot paraffin. A creamy white matt 
glaze is poured over the inside, out- 
side and cover, and the glaze auto- 
matically runs off where the wax band 
has been applied. These areas will be 
bare biscuit when the piece is fired, 
and can, therefore, be parted easily. 
This same procedure can be followed 
for the foot of the piece thus elimin- 
ating the need for stilts. Any glaze 
which has little or no tendency to be- 
come viscous at the cone temperature 
used to bring it to maturity is suitable 
for wax-resist. 

On a glass palette are distributed 
the underglaze colors and oxides to be 
used for creating color areas and 





glaze. 


cess shown on the next page. 


Lid and pot are to be fired 
in contact position so touch- 
ing areas, which would stick 


It is on this coat that Hui will 
brush undergloze colors and wax, a pro- 








together if glazed, are coated 
with wax to keep them bare. 
Overall glazing comes next. 


lines. Ordinary underglazes (actually 
refined oxides) and straight oxides are 
diluted with water to the consistency 
of water-color paints. Hui has found 
lead chromate, copper, cobalt and 
iron oxides particularly successful. 
These and other oxides can be com- 
bined to produce other colors, though 
the results are not always predictable, 

and advance tests are advisable. 
The brushes Hui uses are respected 
instruments and receive the meticu- 
lous care which is their due. They 
(Please turn page) 





HUI KA KWONG 








DESIGN: With assurance and speed, Hui 
brushes on oxide colors, often thinly. Next, 
































hot wax is applied with the same swift 
strokes (show dark in photo). The decora- 





“Although a great deal of Hui's work 
is concentrated on wax resist, it is by 
no means his sole production. New 
ideas keep him continually occupied 
at the wheel and the kiln . . . His 
present work shows great interest in 
form and glaze. A particular problem 
which has caught his fancy is evolving 
a new treatment for the ‘transition’ 
area between vase and flowers (the 
neck of the vase). Such a solution is 
seen in the vase with triangulations on 
top (above).” 






vary in width and point from broad 
to fine depending on the particular 
line quality he wishes. With the assur- 
ance and speed of the caligrapher, he 
brushes the oxides on the piece—lead 
chromate and vanadium oxide (coral 
and yellow) in this case. The density 
of the color is dictated by experience, 
but Hui often shows a preferance for 
a thin application which reveals the 
base color and retains the feeling of 
free brushwork because of its semi- 
transparency after firing. After the 
design has been built up to the desired 
complexity, the piece is ready for the 
wax application. 

The melted wax is dark brown in 
color, and when applied is honey 
gold. It is important to keep the wax 
hot to assure its flowing freely, and to 
prevent the brush stroke from break- 
ing and running dry. Only a thin 
layer is necessary to insure the resist 
action; and indeed, thickness in the 
wax application is dangerous because 
there is the possibility of its cracking 
or peeling off. Using his variety of 
brushes, Hui builds up the wax design 
partly on the oxides and partly on the 
base glaze. 

Although he has tried water soluble 
wax (Ceramul A which requires no 
preparation and stays wet without 
heating), Hui prefers hot paraffin as 
his resist material. Since hot wax will 
very quickly cool and solidify on the 
brush, its use forces instantaneous de- 
cisions in the course of creating a de- 
sign (the pot shown in the photo 
demonstration, for example, was dec- 
orated in about ten minutes). The 
nature of the wax, the necessity for 
speed, appeals to Hui emotionally. It 
gives him a feeling of excitement in 
working, and imparts to his decor- 
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tion is further enriched with sgraffito ling 
Then a second glaze is poured over 





lin except for the flaring neck. This dark 
ero glaze, when fired, obliterates those parts 


of the design unprotected by wax—which 
is precisely what Hui intended. 





ations a kind of immediacy that in- 
stantly communicates freshness and 
directness. Just where to place the 
wax for best results is based in part 
on a mental image, projected past the 
glaze firing, of how the poi will look. 
While applying the wax Hui knows 
that the subsequent second coating of 
a contrasting colored glaze will ob- 
literate any area not protected by 
wax. This can be used to advantage 
to block out any undesirable part of a 
pattern. By overlapping areas and 
lines and coordinating the oxides, wax 
and second colored glaze, designs of 
depth and space characterized by a 
kind of nervous direct energy are 
created in varied complexity. Success- 
ful coordination of all these elements 
is the result of a mature solution to 
the design problem. 

Decorating pottery is always a diffi- 
cult achievement. The design must 
work with the pot, be suited to the 
shape and spirit of the piece, and not 
be a superfluous excrescence. Hui is a 
master of caligraphic designs which 
never look labored or “applied.” 
They are never the intellectualized 
mechanization of a technique — an 
afterthought. This is not to imply that 
his designs are not carefully con- 
sidered. Behind an apparently facile 
result lies an almost intuitive under- 
standing of what a brush can do. In 
one stroke the artist reveals his inti- 
mate knowledge of the brush as a 
tool, and his ability to control and 
exploit the possibilities of that tool. 

At this point, when the final wax 
application is completed, the piece is 
further enriched by sgraffito. With 
any sharp tool, lines are drawn which 
penetrate the wax to the base glaze, 
break up the oxided areas. Then fol- 
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lows the application of the second 
glaze, a deep brown, which is repelled 
by the wax. Sometimes the run-off is 
not complete; small glaze globules ad- 
here to the wax and add additional 
textural interest. The second glaze (an 
Albany slip glaze here) can be any 
one that is compatible in coefficient of 
contraction and expansion with the 
base glaze, and will not become too 
viscous in the firing. The foot is wiped 
clean with a sponge, and the piece is 
fired to cone 4. The wax burns out 
and the oxides are fused to the base 
glaze with no appreciable difference 
in matt quality or roughness between 
underglaze and base. 

A great many variations are possible 
in the wax-resist technique. Some that 
suggest themselves are the following: 
the body can be covered with an en- 
gobe, the wax decoration applied, fol- 
lowed by a second glaze. The engobe 
can be eliminated of course, and the 
bare bisqued body exposed. Another 
possibility consists of reversing the 
procedure; that is, applying the wax 
first over the whole piece, scratch- 
ing any texture-plus-line decoration 
through to the body using a variety 
of tools such as combs, sticks, forks 
or an awl (for fine lines), and then 
a second glaze. The result is a line 
decoration on a bare body. For vari- 
ation, the design may be painted with 
wax on a base color; then oxides can 
be applied around the wax which re- 
sults in a negative effect — the oxide 
becomes the background rather than 
the figure or the design. Oxides can 





The author, a versatile craftsman him- 
self, is introduced to CM readers in 
CERAM-ACTIVITIES, page 34. 





be mixed with the wax to create a 
speckled effect the coarseness of which 
depends on the fineness of the oxide 
grains. These are only a few of the 
possibilities. ‘The reader can un- 
doubtedly evolve others. 

Hui Ka Kwong was born in China 
—Hong Kong, to be exact. He studied 
painting and sculpture in Shanghai, 
and while working as a ceramic mold 
maker became interested in the cer- 
amics craft. When he arrived in the 
United States his interest grew while 
he worked at the Nixon Studio in San 
Francisco. From there he went to 
work with the Wildenhains at Pond 
Farm in California; then went to Al- 
fred where he received the M.F.A. 
degree in ceramics. His early teaching 
experience at Alfred brought him to 
his present position as head of the 
Ceramic Department of the Brooklyn 
Museum Art School. His work has 
been widely exhibited at the San 
Mateo Art Gallery in California, the 
Ceramic National at Syracuse where 
he has been a prizewinner as he has 
been at the Wichita National, the An- 
nual Ceramics Exhibition at Miami as 
well as the Cooper Union and Brook- 
lyn Museums in New York. His work 
is distributed in New York at the 
Bertha Schaeffer Galiery, Holland 
House, America House, Bonnier and 
the Brooklyn Museum Gallery Shop. 

Although a great deal of Hui’s 
work is concentrated on wax-resist, it 
is by no means his sole production. A 
profusion of new ideas keep him con- 
tinually occupied at the wheel and the 
kiln. It is always possible that the 
opening of the next kiln might reveal 
a successful experiment that will 
indicate a new path and greater 
successes. @ 
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Pool Glazes 


As the name implies, a pool glaze (pooled or puddled 
would be more descriptive) is a heavier-than-normal coating 
of glaze (glass) in the bottom of a piece. Very often these 
pools are made one-half inch or more deep and of many 
colors; and, on fracturing or breaking, they impart a 
brilliant jewel effect to what otherwise might have been an 
ordinary looking piece. 


Pooling Materials. 


Glass. Broken glass, transparent or opaque, from any 
source can be used to create the pool if it will melt at 
your glazing temperature. Bottles, tumblers, jars, glass 
beads, and even childrén’s marbles are suitable—particularly 
marbles because of the many colors available. 

Frit. Since frit is a glass that has been finely ground, 
it too can be melted in the bottom of a piece to form a pool. 
Enameling frits as well as glaze frits are used this way. 
In addition, colorants can be added to the frits and the 
mixture ground in a mortar and pestle, enabling you to 
make any color pool you wish. 

Glaze. A dry, powdered glaze can be sprinkled in the 
bottom of a piece to form a pool. (Pouring a liquid glaze in 
the piece, allowing it to dry, and then firing is not very 
satisfactory. Greater success is to be had with dry glaze.) 


Make Tests. 


Only a few of the possible pooling materials are men- 
tioned above. Anything that will melt at your glazing 
temperature can be used as a pool glaze. To learn whether 
a material will work or not, therefore, involves testing. 

To test a piece, merely place a small amount in a tiny 
hollow of clay and set it in your kiln the next time you are 
glaze-firing. Be sure to mark down the materials you are 
using, and after firing, make notes on what you observe. 
Some materials may boil and spatter so don’t fail to put 
plenty of kiln wash on the shelf and don’t place the tiny 
test pots too close to any of the finished ware in the kiln. 

Color and physical behavior should be noted in addi- 
tion to the melting properties. Beautiful red glass, for 
example, can easily become a clear, lifeless pool in the 
kiln. Mixing different colors can produce muddy browns in- 
stead of rainbows. And, sometimes, there is a reaction be- 


tween the pooling material and the glaze on the piece; so 
always test new materials before using them. 


How to Proceed. 

Pooling can be done in a bisque piece, a glazed but un- 
fired piece, or a glazed and fired piece. Merely place the 
desired amount of your tested material in the bottom of the 
piece and fire. The simplest and most direct method is first 
to glaze a piece by dipping, brushing, or spraying; drop in 
your pooling materials and then fire, all at one time, to the 
glazing temperature. If you want to create a pool after the 
piece has been glazed and fired, this can be done as men- 
tioned above by inserting the pooling materials and refiring. 

Reflectance plays an important part in making a 
jewel-like pool; a light colored background, therefore, is 
highly desirable. If the ware is of white clay, use a clear 
or white covering glaze under the pool. If of red clay or 
another dark body, use an opaque white glaze. 

In testing you may have found that some glasses or 
frits are quite viscous whereas others become very fluid. 
Some of the viscous materials can be arranged in a pattern 
in the bottom of a piece instead of merely being thrown in 
haphazardly; this pattern will be retained even after firing. 
Many interesting effects and variations can be worked out. 


Precautions. 

A deep pool in a very thin walled pot may, on cool- 
ing, break the entire bottom out of the piece. Pools are 
better made in rather thick-walled pieces, preferably hand 
formed. If you are working with cast ware, however, be sure 
to cast the pieces thicker than normal and by the same 
token make the pool rather shallow. 

Another precaution is actually a repeat of some of the 
comments mentioned above in “testing.” Learn how the 
various materials will perform before you try them on 
finished pieces. 


Once you have tried pool glazes, you will quickly 
think up a variety of different effects that can be worked 
out with them. An underglaze decoration covered by a thin 
transparent pool, for example, can be very interesting. Try 
using a piece of copper wire under transparent or pale 
glass as a design accent. You won’t have copper wire as 
such—it will melt in the firing; it will, however, form a blue 
color in the shape of the wire, and it can induce a fracture 
pattern in the shape of the wire.—Based on suggestions by 
B. L. Landis, Minneapolis, Minn., avd Ruth B. Trandler, 
New York City. 
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Outsized 
Planters 


Pots & 
Platters 


In some situations, the ordinary size of containers and 
other such functional pottery simply won’t do. Terraces 
and settings for outdoor living, the clean lines of modern 
architecture and interiors, for example, call for bigger 
and bolder complements than the smaller items we usually 
make. Huge tropical plants, if you are going to set them 
off ceramically, demand big containers. 

There are several easy methods of handbuilding large 
pieces; and, usually, free forms are done this way. Weight 
and size are the two factors you have to deal with. As a 
piece gets bigger and bigger, you have to guard against 
its flattening out, collapsing on itself, and cracking (par- 
ticularly at the edges). It may be so big you can’t handle 
it with ease and safety when it comes to the finishing and 
drying processes. The way around these problems is to 
provide support of some kind for the piece, cradle it in 
some fashion so that you can work on it after forming is 
finished, and to use coarse-grogged clay. Three methods 
which meet the requirements are suggested here, 

The build-up method is a fast one. Good-sized chunks 
of clay, patted (or rolled) out, are used to build up the 
piece—a 17-inch curving planter, in this case (photos be- 





low). The chunks are worked together much the same as 
coils would be with the usual care being taken to eliminate 
air pockets. The work is done on a board so the whole unit 
can be moved and stored without damage. As the form 
grows, lumps of clay are set under the sides, these supports 
being left until the piece dries. Finishing is done when the 
clay is dry enough to stand firm, The planter shown was 
scraped hard to bring out the attractive texture of the 
grogged clay; and small, nubby legs were added for “lift.” 
When you work on the underside of pots as big and heavy 
as this one, crumpled newspapers form the support under- 
neath. 

Among other methods which help to solve the size-and- 
weight problem are the sling and the drape mold. The sling 
method is the one where you suspend a flat slab of clay, 
cut to shape, on cheesecloth in a box; then shape the clay 
by manipulating the cloth where it is fastened to the box 
(CM Feb., 1954). This is a good way of making rather 
shallow, large shapes. You simply leave the piece in its 
cradle to dry (right, below). While it is there you can work 
on the upper surface, decorate it if you wish. To finish the 
underside, you can remove the piece when it is leather dry, 
afterwards returning it to the sling again to continue 
drying. 

Drape molds—the kind where you can press the clay 
into the mold—are also well-suited to large, open pottery. 
The necessary support from underneath is there, and the 
advantage of your being able to work on the inside surface 
as the piece dries. 

In forming large pieces, there is not only the question 
of your capacity to lift and manipulate them with ease and 
safety, but the tendency of the thick walls to crack at the 
edges. Minimum handling, adequate support, and slow 
drying and firing, are the key. Given these, your bigger 
and bolder ceramics stand more than a fair chance of com- 
ing through in fine shape—Ann Dawson, La Grange, IIl. 





Top, above: early stage of build-up method shows piece with wedges 
of clay supporting the walls. Below: the finished product. 
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Suspension in a sling is another solution for big pieces (top, above). 
Hal Riegger’s huge bowl (below) was slung in burlap (32” D). 
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HAND PAINTING COLORS 
for GLASS 
READY MIXED 


FOR 
INSTANT USE 


ALL COLORS 
COMPATIBLE 





10 Beautiful Colors, Gold, Ice, Ruby Luster, Oil 
Enough material to do 100 plates . . . $5.00 Pp. 


Torrance Copper Enamels 





KIT No. 1 
10 Brilliant Colors 
Red—Green—Yellow—Light Blue—Black 
Dark Blue—White—Brown—Turquoise—Clear 
COPPER CLEANER ® ENAMEL GUM ® INSTRUCTIONS 
$5.00 postpaid 








KIT No. 2 
| Transparent Colors as above $5.00 Postpaid 


TORRANCE GLASS & COLOR WORKS 


22922 South Normandie Avenue — Torrance, California 
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CcMbriefs 








Bird 


House 





Photo: M. H. De Young Museum 


Innovation in bird house architecture is a_ trend. 
At least the idea of structures that are different is at- 
tracting designers, including the ceramists. Here and there 
across the country this season, you are apt to see a globular 
object—glazed or in the natural color of clay; windowed, 
doorstepped or terraced-——hanging from a tree or post. This 
object is a ceramic bird house, of course; and, functional or 
not (how birds take to the new look we do not know), it is 
an attractive accent in the summer scene, 

One of the contemporary versions is Lucille Boschen’s 
thrown, stoneware bird house (see photo). It’s a big one— 
apparently anticipating outsized tenants—eighteen to 
twenty inches high. From Miss Boschen, a well-known West 
Coast ceramist, we have these details: “. . . salt-glazed with 
a rather orange-peel effect; not shiny, just a little here and 
there. The color—tan to brown with a bit of blue in a 
thatched-roof effect. Two small windows under the pro- 
truding flange contain stained glass—one blue, the other 
smoke. And the doorway has a small sill—to allow for con- 
templation. The chain was inserted through the bottlelike 
opening ... fastened with a rubber disk to keep the metal 
from grinding against the clay, and held secure with a 
screw-and-bolt crossbar, It is rather heavy, as any thrown 
pottery object that size would be . . . They tell me wrens 
will take possession but, as yet, I’ve done no research in 
ornithology and cannot state the possible potentials ... I 
had a lot of fun making my prize [the piece took an award 
at the San Francisco Potters’ “Clay for Today” exhibition 
last year] ... have seen a couple of others since, and 
gained a great deal of satisfaction in the interim .. .” 





The Boschen bird house, given to a friend, now hangs 
in Florida—and its creator has been accused of trying to 
change the migratory system!—CM Staff. 





COMING UP IN CM 


“Been away too long” is what we might say about Edris Eckhardt 
and her helpful articles on sculpture. But she’s back—this time with 
a series on the human figure: adults, teenagers and toddlers—how to 
make them and how to make them do things. 

“Staying with us” are the helpful how-to's on decorating. Ot 
specific interest: the old “combing” technique adapted to prepared 
underglazes. Watch for it! 

“Hardly begun" is the best way to describe the enameling art- 
icles by Jo Rebert (see page 14, this issue). Ready for coming 
issues: multi-piece jewelry, wireless cloisonne, copper wire decora- 
tions, lines, textures, compacts, and many others. 

(If you are reading this over somebody's shoulder: Subscribe 
now! Start your own personal file of CERAMICS MONTHLY.) 
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% After reading your instructions on 
ground laying {March issue], I ordered 
come oil for the purpose of trying the 
method. I received a colorless oil labeled 
“Ground Lay Medium” and it is quite 
thin; in fact, nothing like the Royal oil 
you described. Can I use this successfully? 

Sorry, but I have only recently 
learned of the colorless medium. I 
have tried it, and with very good suc- 
cess. It is softened to nice consistency, 
ready for use without thinning with 
turpentine. Mix enough of the same 
color that you intend using for dust- 
ing into a sufficient amount of the 
medium for the one painting so you 
can see for smooth application. 


% What color is true Ashes of Roses? 


Lessons on china painting often re- 
fer to Ashes of Roses as a good color 
to use for many things. It is always 
used, in its pure form, as having a 


The Overglaze Page 


by ZENA HOLST 


special tint all its own. It was orig- 
inally one of the very old colors de- 
veloped by china painting artists of the 
past era. Today’s manufacturers, how- 
ever, are not making this color in a 
standard tint, as it should be. Some 
of it is so dark as to be comparable 
to Violet of Iron, some so gray and 
dull as to be a tone in color rather 
than a tint. True Ashes of Roses is 
a very soft gray tint showing tinges 
of lavender and pink when properly 
used. The correct tint in this color is 
indispensable to the china painter. 


* Do you know of good materials for 
the mending of china? 


I am pleased to report that several 
companies now have good cements 
for this purpose; moreover, I have 
lately discovered a colorless glaze that 
makes a good finish over repair work. 





It seems as though much of the im- 
ported Japanese china has a weak 
glaze application on the lips of cups 
and other pieces which are evidently 
fired upside down. Such items will 
not take a nice gold edge. The color- 
less glaze is a white powder to be mix- 
ed with your painting medium and 
applied to weakly glazed spots on any 
china body, including art ware. Re- 
paired, chipped edges that have been 
mended with the cement should also 
be covered with the colorless glaze. 
Fire at the usual china temperature. 


% Can I use enamels and Chinese 
pastes on the same piece of china? 

Yes, if appropriate. There are diff- 
erent colors in each that might serve 
a purpose in design. The pastes can 
be used in higher relief than the 
enamels. The two combined in paint- 
ing will fire at the same temperature 
according to the body glaze. 


% Is there, on the market, any color 
for painting dark red roses which does not 
have a purple shade? 

Several of the imported colors in 
carmine, magenta, maroon, and ruby 
are good, true colors of pure gold 
oxide pigments. The more expensive 
are the purest reds and they will not 
fire purple. A thin wash of strong 
pompadour fired in first is a good 
foundation for very red roses. 








BISQUE 





Ideal for your jewelry 


3018 W.BULLARD, DEPT.CM 





Large Size 51/4” x 534” 


PRICE $1.50 


Plus 25¢ postage for one, 
10c each additional mold 
(3% tax in Calif—No C.O.D.'s) 


Write for free Press Mold 
Literature and Instructions. 





A few of the 221 designs in our first 11 press molds. 
and greenware 


See our complete line of Press Molds at your local dealers. 


CHARLES HOUSTON MOLD CO. 


FRESNO, CALIF, 


features . . 


range. 


decorations. 
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studio, home use. . 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 
. ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; 


Ideal for school, 


Before you buy, Write B& I... 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features... 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & I Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 


* 
Acclaimed 
Everywhere 


Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


* 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 


* 


. The famous B & | 


rugged construction, with all the 


UNUSUAL size 


. get full, free details; Point- 
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SPRAY BOOTH 





A fine portable spray 


booth for the ceramic hob- . 


byist. Made of 20 ga. steel, beautiful baked 
enamel finish. Complete with filter, fan and 
motor. Write for particulars. 


DETROIT FABRICATING CORPORATION 
7521 St. Aubin, Dept. 21 Detroit 11, Michigan 


COPPER ENAMELING 


SUPPLIES 


Enamels e Copper shapes 
& forms e Findings e Kilns 
Send for catalog 


Also complete line of ceramic 
supplies and equipment. 


ILLIN|] CERAMIC SERVICE 


ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
TELE: MICHIGAN 2-3367 








163 W. 

















Leaves and a Bowl 
(Begins on Page 16) 


band in with water—you will have to 
work fast. Then put it in with pencil. 
Since we are going to repeat a leaf 
shape all around the bowl, divide the 
band to be decorated into sections. 
Try doing these divisions by eye in- 
stead of measuring them off mechanic- 
ally. The eye is amazingly accurate, 
if given half a chance to develop. 
Eventually, it is capable of adjusting 
and calculating so precisely that as 
you repeat a motif around the edge of 
a bowl, your last motif will be as per- 
fect in size and spacing as the first. 
You won’t have an inch of border left 
over. It is quite a thrill the first time 
this happens—but it takes time to de- 
velop such precision. The beginner, 
however, may have to divide his band 
with pencil guide lines. These are 
crutches, so try to eliminate as many 
as you Can as soon as you can. Decor- 
ating is much more interesting as you 
come to rely more and more on your 
instincts. 

Look at the leaf shapes you worked 
out roughly, then at the squares or 
rectangles they will have to fit, and 
redo the leaves accordingly. You may 
have to lengthen some parts; you may 
have to bend the leaf or the stems; 
you may have to add or take out ser- 





TEACHERS 


CONFIDENCE FOR YEARS 
THE BEST CERAMIC 
TEPPING 


WITH 
VE OBTAINED 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FROM 


“ONLY THE LEADING BRANDS" 
Enameling Supplies 
Our Specialty 
Professional staff of long experience 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
5317 Riverside Drive @ Dayton 5, Ohio 











CHINA PAINTING 
Lessons via Correspondence. 
$1.60 each. Full course, 12 lessons, $10.00 
Group of 315 black & white designs, $3.00 
lso 
Class-room reference book all about 
CHINA PAINTING 
no pottery ete. $4.25 


Nettie E. Pillet 
841 Barrows Crt., Pasadena 6, 


only, 


California 








QUALITY KILN KITS 
$19.95 UP 


Easily Assembled at Home for 
Enameling—Ceramics—Porcelain 
Plug into any 110-v. line 


Safe, Efficient, Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. M. BUELL KILNS 


Box 302, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 

















Decorating Details 
(see page 17) 

1. Glaze-trailed leaves on bisque; inside 
of bowl covered overall with same glaze. 
Diagonal leaves create movement around 
bowl, and lack of bands or other ornament 
gives freedom. 

2. Wax resist leaves brushed on red 
body, coated with light slip, then clear 
glazed. The slip was dry-brushed io give 
an uneven coating which contrasts with the 
crisp quality of the leaf strokes. 

3. Wax resist leaves and bands, then a 
light slip and a semi-opaque glaze over- 
all. The narrow bands at the bottom bal- 
once the wider band at the top, while re- 
lating to the brush strokes of the leaves. 

4. Sgraffito (scratch) through a wide 
band of slip, exposing the red body, then 
clear glaze. Here, to relate the band to 
the lower section of the bowl, the stems 
were carried down from the band. 
Questioning the success of this device, the 
author suggests that it might have been 
better to carry the stems all the way to 
the foot rim. 
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rations. In these tentative 


arrange- 
ments, work as much as you can with 


clay, and/or the tool with which you 
will decorate. Watch the background 
shapes, and try to make them perhaps 
not as dominant but just as pleasing 
as the shape of the leaf motif. 

Try not to trace or draw your motif 
accurately on the bowl. At first, you 
may need to put in a few guide lines, 
as mentioned previously, but give 
your hand and your eye a chance to 





ema 


TRY NOT to measure off bands, divisions 
and placements accurately (and mechanical- 
ly). Sketch in a few guidelines at first if 
must. But give your eye a chance, and 
will be surprised at how accurate a 
become with practice. 


you 
you 


calculator it can 


coordinate and intuitively work with 
the form of the motif and the form of 
the bowl. You will make messes, but 
you can easily wipe them off with a 
sponge. And, if you keep at it, you 
will find yourself using the sponge 
less and less. See if you can make 
your border of leaf forms hold to- 
gether as a band without actually en- 
closing the decoration with bands. 


After you have completed the 
decoration of a piece, it is helpful to 
be able to look at your work and not 
only tell whether it is good or bad, but 
also why. This is not easy; in order to 
be able to do it, you have to develop 
your taste and critical judgment. 
Looking carefully at pictures of good 
ceramics helps. Get books with lots 
of illustrations of Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Persian, American Indian 
and early European ceramics. Study 
them, not for the style of the work, 
but for the principles of decoration 
which hold true for any period or any 
type of decoration. Using these prin- 
ciples, you will develop your own 
style, influenced by the past and the 
present. These old master craftsmen 
form an endless supply of teachers if 
you know how to use them. (As we 
progress in these lessons you will learn 
more about what to look for, and how 
to use pictures to get ideas and to 
help you with your problems. ) 

Spend time just looking at the illus- 


(Please turn to Page 28) 
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answers to 
questions 


CONDUCTED BY KEN SMITH 








9. I am having difficulty with a glaze which crazes on the 
inside of cups after they have been used for some time. Refiring 
the cups removes the crazing, but only for a short time. The 
cups were bisque-fired at cone 05 and glaze-fired at cone 06. 


A. Your problem is called “delayed crazing” and it can 
come from a multitude of difficulties. Assuming the glaze and 
body you use fit each other properly, the difficulty might be 
traced back to the bisque and glaze firing temperatures. 

Actually the bisque fire should be lower than the glaze 
firing. If you want to glaze at 06, you should bisque at 07 or 
below. This procedure will produce bisque with a porous enough 
surface to allow the glaze to gain a foothold. If the body you are 
using is better matured at cone 05 or 04, then you should select 
a glaze which will mature at those temperatures rather than 


bisquing at those temperatures and using a lower temperature 
glaze. 


Q. Can you give any information regarding mastics, 
cements, and the like for mosaics, tiles, hanging panels, and so 


forth? 


A. Detailed information was included in the article on 
“Mosaics” in CM (January) and in the enamel mosaic article 
by Kathe Berl (CM April). If you have some specific problems, I 
believe your best bet would be to visit a linoleum-and-tile shop 
in your own city. There are, also, many ‘do-it-yourself’ tile- 
setting shops in most cities, where you can obtain both good 
advice and necessary materials. 


Q. Can the gold foil used by painters and decorators be 
used for copper enameling? 


A. No! Although the enameler’s gold foil is extremely thin, 
the decorator’s foil is even thinner—in fact, so thin it burns up 
in the kiln. 


9. Can you tell me why an underglaze decoration will run 
during the glaze firing? 


A. You may wish to argue the point; an underglaze, how- 
ever, will not run. The covering glaze does the running and it 
carries the underglaze with it. 

You can prevent this by using a covering glaze that will not 
flow during the firing. You can test the flow of a glaze by 
painting straight, horizontal lines on a tile, covering with the 
glaze, and firing the tile standing upright in the kiln. After 
firing, those lines that are still straight and horizontal indicate a 
satisfactory, non-flowing covering glaze. 

Many times an underglaze can be made to run by the 
method of applying the covering glaze. If you brush too heavy a 
coating or if you spray with too watery a glaze and too strong 
a spray, it can make the underglaze run. Too thick an applica- 
tion of glaze will also be inclined to run and take the under- 
glaze along. 





Questions of general interest are selected, out of the many re- 
ceived, for answer in this column. All other subscriber inquiries, 
however, are given individual attention. Direct yours to the 
| Questions Editor, enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 











Orton Standard Pyrometric Cones 
are a simple, inexpensive means 
of checking on conditions within 
the kiln . . . they make possible a 
visual report on the critical high 
temperature firing phase. 


With cone values properly cor- 
related with the ware being fired, 
readings from cones throughout 
the setting can be used as a guide 
for grading ware and possibly 
eliminating the need for destruc- 
tive testing. 


Whether you're firing gold or 
decorations, bisque or glost ware, 
brick or refractories, etc., there 
is a range of Orton Cones for 
your specific needs. 


Ceramists everywhere consider 
Orton Cones a must! Take a lead 
from the leaders and investigate 
this simple inexpensive double 
check on your firing operation. 









Write today for the free 56-page 
booklet, ‘“‘The Properties and 

Uses of Pyrometric Cones,” and f 
the new Temperature Equivalent 
Table for Orton Standard Pyro- 
metric Cones. You'll find these 
items quite valuable. 


Orton fome 


S 


your & 
assurance | o 
of 

correct 

firing 


For export orders contact the Ferro Corpo- 
ration, 4150 East 56th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, or the Foundation. 





Industrial places for both large | : 
and small conos now available. 


the firing insu ance Of thousands (4 


hire hw zelae, ORTON Jr. Ceramic 
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1445 SUMMIT STREET COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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At last... Distinctive dinnerware 
molds at a price you can afford! 






P L-9 Cup, $3 
Y L-10 Saucer, $3 
L-12 Dinner Lae $4 
F Not 
L-8 Salt or pepper, $3 
L-7 Creamer, 
L-6 Sugar, soup of 


L-5 Teapot, 
-50 










Thanks to our enlarged production facilities we 
now offer these highest quality dinnerware molds 
at exactly one half former prices. Send for 
them today! We have designed special decals 
for use on dinnerware. Write now for information. 

All orders under $10—add 50c¢ packing 
charge. Prices F.0.B. Asbury Park, J. 
No C.O.D.’s please. 


“THE LEHRHAUPTS" Ceramics 
1000 Wickapecko Dr. @ P.O. Box 345 
Asbury Park, N. J. 





NEW ENAMELING KILN—$14.95 









110V. Sturdy. 
Reaches 1500° in 
i1 minutes. Coun- 
terbalanced door 
with handle. 
approved i 
and cord. 
ures 6” x 744" x 
5Y.". 30.6 cu. in. tully lined chamber. Com- 
plete with instructions, fork and stainless steel 
trivit. Postpaid $14.95 
Natural Ore Glazes—Six Colors 
a SS ea aes $ .25 
FE Se) a $1.00 
6-12 oz. pkgs. (all-color ass’d.) ~.---- $8.95 
Postpaid. Money back guarantee 


NATURAL ORE GLAZE CO. 
Central City, Colorado. 








Pierce Ciga-Rest Cutter 
wee 


Add 3% Sales 


NY + in -_ 
WAM check or M0. 
Make attractive ashtrays with a 
flick of the Pierce Ciga-Rest Cutter 
as you remove casting from mold. 
FREE CATALOG of ceramic and 
metal products on request. 


PIERCE CO. @ 324 High St. @ Box 115 @ 
Palo Alto, @ California 











aeacnmior 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


POTTER’S WHEELS - KILNS - CLAYS 
GLAZES - TOOLS - BOOKS, ETC. 


New Low Prices on 


ENAMELS 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
62 HORATIO ST., N. Y. 14 
(WA 4-6019) 


SEND 10C FOR 32 PAGE CATALOG 
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Modern Cloisonne 
(Begins on Page 14) 


or crisscross back and forth—because 
if you stone too long in one spot, the 
wire may disappear! If the enamel is 
quite high above the wire, you begin 
with coarse Carborundum, but as you 
get down close, fine stone is used so 
the soft wire will not be distorted. 
(Pieces which are too small to hold 
in the usual manner may be stoned by 
rubbing them around over fine Car- 
borundum.) The water is changed 
frequently, or whenever it becomes 
clouded, to prevent grinding Car- 
borundum into the enamel and having 
it show up as specks after firing. 


8. When stoning is finished, the 
pieces are scrubbed thoroughly with a 
stiff brush and pumice powder, then 
with detergent, until perfectly clean. 
The surface should be checked for 
pits which, if found, can be filled by 
rubbing in a few grains of enamels. 
The pieces are now fired again to 
bring back their gloss — at around 
1450°F., and only until they are just 
shiny. They are removed immediately, 
cooled, and the edges are polished 
with fine steel wool. Now the find- 
ings can be fastened to the backs, 
the pieces joined with jump rings 
and—the earrings are finished. 


You may want to use bits of foil 
(see details, CM June) in a cloisonné 
design for jewelry, as I sometimes do. 
The fragments should be very tiny. 
They are laid in with agar, and this is 
done when the enamel beneath is al- 
most up to the level of the wire. The 
thin coat of transparent enamel with 
which foil must always be covered 
brings the area in question up to the 


proper level. 

Designs incorporating straight wires 
(examples may be seen in the collec- 
tion on page 14) might be tried after 
you have had some_ experience. 
Straight pieces of thin wire, however, 
will not stand in place by themselves 
as will curved pieces. The solution 





(shown in the sketch) is to shape the 
wire out beyond the edge of the piece. 
Unwanted protrusions can be clipped 
off after the wire has been adhered to 
the enamel. Stilting such pieces for 
the kiln presents a bit of a problem. 
But the trouble is worth it for this 
type of design is more unusual and 
has more movement, the wires carry- 
ing the eye back and forth out of the 
piece itself. 


Cloisonné—in rich colors and ex- 
posed wire partitions— can be very 
effective in jewelry and accessories 
such as boxes and vanity cases. By all 
means try the technique. @ 





Leaves and a Bowl 
(Continued from Page 26) 


trations. You will unconsciously ab- 
sorb a lot that will come out instinc- 
tively later in your work. In your first 
session with the pictures, try to strip 
the pieces of all decoration and see 
only the basic shape of the pottery. A 
skillful decorator can hide a poor basic 
shape, but not from the trained eye. 
Try to decide whether you like or 
don’t like the basic shape of the piece. 
Then look at the banding done on 
bowls. See the variety of ways in 
which a bowl can be divided and no- 
tice the proportions of these divisions. 
How is the decoration placed in rela- 
tion to the curves of the bowl? Is the 
decoration more abstract, or less 
naturalistic, around the mouth and 
foot rims? Notice also how, instead of 


just a wide band, two or three bands 
of varying width will be used. You 
may find some of the pieces too ornate 
and others too crude for your taste, 
but as you look intelligently, you will 
learn to appreciate the precision of 
the placement of bands, even in the 
most primitive ware. 

As you pore over book illustrations 
of ceramics, you will probably come 
upon examples of bowls which bear 
leaf decorations. When you have 
worked over a similar shape and 
motif yourself, it is all the more 
fascinating —- and helpful — to ob- 
serve how other people, in our own 
or other times, have handled the 
the shapes of leaves in designs on 
bowls. @ 
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Part 4. Pouring the Mold 


The author completes instructions 
on the pin template method of mak- 
ing a plaster model for a mold. Pre- 
ceding installments covered construc- 
tion of the template (April, p. 31); 
mixing plaster and sizing (May, p. 
33); and forming of the model out 
of soft plaster (June, 


Removinc Move: ‘The top sur- 
face of the baseboard is rapped 
sharply against the underside of the 
table; this loosens the model so that 
it can be removed with a raising, 








turning motion. If this is not success- 
ful, the pin can be unscrewed, with 
pliers, enough to release the bottom 
nut; then the pin can be gently tapped 
down through the model. 

Pacxinc: The clay packing under 








JULY, 


1955 


ZZ The Plaster Series by Dorothy Perkins 


models and molds 


PIN TEMPLATE METHOD 


the model is now removed. The model 
is only a shell but it is strong enough 
to support the plaster which is poured 
over it in making the mold. 

SANDING AND CLEANING: ‘The 
model is smoothed with very fine 
(00) wet sandpaper, with plenty of 
water for lubrication and a light pres- 
sure. (Coarser sandpaper may be 


made less gritty by rubbing two pieces 





together, face to face.) A well-used 
piece of sandpaper is less apt to 
scratch the model than a new piece. 
During the process, the surface is 
cleaned frequently with a damp, soft 
sponge so that sanding sludge will not 
impede soaping later. 

Fituinc Pinno.te: The hole in 
the model, left by the pin, is filled 





(Please turn to Page 30) 


CAST WARE produced in molds made by 
the pin template method described. 








Amazing New SPRAYER 
for gayer CERAMICS 


FREE 

4 Oz. 
package 
of clear 
JANE 
SNEAD 


GLAZE 


with each 
order 









$12.95 


complete 


we pay postage 
This new Burgess Electric Sprayer simpli- 
fies under and over GLAZING — and 
does it better. Just plug in, and spray 
. » NO compressor needed. The jeweled 
sopphire nozzle means long constant use 
é Sliding spray adjuster regulates 
pattern and volume eliminates 
waste. Saves money and time. Send check 
or M.O. today—The best investment you 
ever made. Guaranteed of course. 
dealer inquiries invited 











JANE SNEAD 
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174 Elm Street 
Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 









MODELING BY LUDWIG SCHMID. 


Creating a New Mold! 


Many fascinating steps go into the 
creation of a New Mold. The result 
is another salable item for you! Send 
$1 today for catalog. It will be re- 
funded on first order. 


LUDWIG SCHMID 
model and mold shop 


838 Genesee Street, Trenton 10, N. J. 
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Pin Template eneren Apne Charles Harris Co. 
“SUPPLIERS TO THE 
COMPLETE, NEW CATALOG (Begins on Page 29) oe eee JEWELRY TRADE 
Instructive-Informative with plasteline or clay, and the model tO 
Fully Illustrated is soaped preparatory to pouring the | on 
Hundreds of items all ceramic plaster mold. ; request CATHEDRAL STATION 
hobbyists want and need. Mopet witH Corte: A strip of N.Y.25,N.Y, 


linoleum (or flexible sheet metal or 
heavy tarred roofing paper) is tied 
securely around the model, against the 


CHUMILY cennmc enable cottle ledge. A roll of clay is worked 





Send 25¢ today to Dept. A 













Nobody Makes 
BRUSHES for CERAMICS 
around the outside bottom of the 


Like 
cottle to prevent leakage. A regular 
Telephone PR-7248 mix of plaster is prepared, according BERAM Cc 
to the estimated amount needed. After 


A Hit at the Asbury Park Show the mold has set (as soon as it has 
KLEINER’S UNUSUAL reached or passed its highest heat), 


the cottle is removed and the outside 
Texture Glazes & Stucco of the mold smoothed. Since the mold 
will have expanded slightly away from 
the model, the two should separate 
. oo ee Pett ete et nett teens “= easily. If they don’t, a stiff-bladed 
4 oz. Terra Sigillota........... 75 | | Knife, placed along the separation | (COPPER HOBBYISTS! Create beautiful 
SAS SO ER line and tapped lightly, should part swirl effects on our Fire-Brite and Jenkins 
preening them. The inside of the mold is then kilns! Only $7.80, $10.80 and $23.00 for 

wet sanded for a better surface. Both - ie yo 
C R E b K Ps U R a glazes, etc. Store closed during ae. 


HA 7874 CH 0263-W 
Route 38 @ Hainesport, N. J. 













Dealers-Teachers! 
Write for FREE Catalog 


BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES 


Dept. K Lyndhurst, New Jersey 





sent postpaid 








_ CERAMICS AND ART SUPPLIES 
800 Hudson Avenue, Rochester 21, N.Y. 




















r OETING STINE TT) 
Shasta FLAME RED Gla: 


MOLDS - SLIP 


Send for catalog on new molds and 
casting slip. Price 20c. Dealer In- 


quiries Invited 


BELL CERAMICS, INC. 


Route 10 at Tabor Rd. Morris Plains, N.J. 


Wait mts 


re 


a 





ak 
‘ 





SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. 


top and bottom edges of the mold are Also—stamped circles or squares, ploin 





y beveled to prevent chipping in use and or slotted, for belts and links. Also—card, 
WINTHROP ceramic supply storage, as well as to facilitate hand- match or cigarette boxes. The Old Viking 
COMP AN Y a ling of the mold in casting. When Shop, 1236 Delaware Street, Denver 4, 

DEALE MARYLAND thoroughly dry, the mold is ready for leet 





FP VV VIII VV VV VV VT rN, casting bowls. 





do 4 5 890 S2208' 



































> " ie 4 ; . 
, Seeley’s Ceramic Service < Pictured below is the mold stand- ANNUAL SALE OF 
he > Complete line of supplies and equipment. ‘ ing behind a bowl that has been cast USED MOLDS 
vio 4 — clay, pene, es Saews, Seske, } in it. At the right is the model from LARGE STOCK—NONE SHIPPED 
; . " ; L hi f 
i 3 ee. Sane selection of molds. Free ‘ which the mold was made. CHICAGO CERAMICS 
¢ > 9 Ghe Sivect, Gaccate, &.Y. ‘ 5252 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 25, lil. 
ona 000222440444444444444444 Phone—Edgewater 4-9877 
BUY A QUALITY PRODUC’ CLAYS AND TOOLS 
CERAMICS © SCULPTURE 
A new catalogue is available of materials and 
supplies for sculpture and ceramics including a 
e wide range of professional modeling and carving 
oO tA ns tools, many of them shown full size. Supplies 
shown include those needed for working in clay, 
wood, metal, plaster, papier mache, stone and 
TOP OR FRONT LOADING such special media as Vatican Stone, Pliatex 
Casting Rubber and Duron Modeling Plastic. 
WRITE FOR FREE Catalogue FREE to those who write to SCULP- 
CATALOG SHOWING 45 MODELS TURE HOUSE, Dept. CM, 304 West 42nd 
Having completed her instruction | Steet: New York 36, N. Y. 
770 N. Main St., Akron, O. on the pin template, Mrs. Perkins 
will go on, in subsequent issues, to ATTENTION 
other methods of making models and 
eles cing te Advetben molds. Beginning next month: the ingle copie ot ‘CERAMICS MONTHLY 
2 horizontal template method of form- = egg cl 
Please mention ing shapes which hav dercuts Ceramics Monthly “A178. High 3 
“CERAMICS MONTHLY” Ed. a en ee Columbus, Ohio 
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EFFECT: Liquid Metals 
and Metallic Lusters 


Readers have asked me to explain 


the difference between the terms 
liquid metal, metallic luster, and luster 
crackle, all three of which have ap- 
peared in my enameling column from 
time to time. 

First, let’s eliminate luster crackle 
because this is simply a phrase I 
coined to describe the effect produced 
when liquid metals or metallic lusters 
are purposely overfired so that the sur- 
face has a cracked appearance much 
like alligator leather (CM, Feb.). As 
for the other two terms, they identify 
substances which are different from 
each other in both makeup and effect. 

Liquid metal is composed of one or 
another of the precious metals-—gold, 
platinum, or palladium—plus metallic 
resinates, in solution. 

Metallic luster is basically metallic 
salts dissolved in oil. 

When fired, liquid metals leave a 
film of the pure metal on the surface. 
Metallic lusters, on the other hand, 
leave a film of metallic oxides on the 
surface. The oxides will appear slightly 
irridescent, while the film of pure 
metal will be more solidly bright. 

Both of these substances are sold by 
ceramic supply houses for the decor- 
ation of glass and china. The 
enamelist, however, can use either or 
both. I have used liquid palladium 
and liquid white gold (both silvery in 
effect), as well as liquid bright gold 
(yellow gold in effect). All are liquid 
metals. Then there is a copper metallic 
luster which the enamelist uses for a 
copper line. (You will note that liquid 
palladium or liquid white gold is em- 
ployed for a silvery line—this is -be- 
cause neither of them presents the tar- 
nishing problem of a true silver line. 
Liquid platinum also produces a 
silver-like line, but a local supplier 
tells me the product is not now avail- 
able. ) 

Another point to be made here con- 
cerns temperatures. Liquid metals, in 
some catalogues, are further broken 
down categorically: those for china 
and those for glass. It appears that the 
ceramist or china painter fires the 
liquid metals for glass at cone 022 
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on Metal 


by JEAN O'HARA 


Effects & Defects 


(1085°F.) ; they are fired lower than 
the liquid metals for china which fire 
at cone 020 (1157°F.). One manu- 
facturer explains that while the sub- 
stances are basically intended for glass 
and china painting temperatures, it is 
possible to fire both liquid metals and 
metallic lusters at 1200°-1450°F. This 
higher temperature range, of course, 
is precisely what the enamelist usually 
has to have. The extra heat is required 
to re-fuse and heal the enamel itself 
which tends, as one writer puts it, “to 
crack like crazy” at the lower temper- 
atures. 

You can readily see, considering 
the temperatures mentioned above, 
that as enamelists we almost always 
overfire liquid metals and metallic 
lusters. We have no choice, but the 
necessity to do so probably accounts 
for our somewhat unpredictable ex- 
periences with these materials! 


DEFECT: Hit While Hot 

This small enamel sample was pur- 
posely hit with the edge of the wire 
tongs while the enamel was still glow- 
ing red and soft. Anything that strikes 
enamel while it is in this state is apt to 
leave a mark at least as noticeable as 





this. Enamel may even be pulled up in 
long strands like taffy (not shown in 
photo) while it is in a semi-liqiud 
state. 

With the specimen shown here, a 
simple refiring should cure the dam- 
age. If strands had been pulled up, 
the piece could have been salvaged 
by breaking off the threads of enamel, 
stoning the surface lightly under run- 
ning water until the area was level 
with the rest of the surface, and re- 
firing. If the base metal is exposed, it 
should first be re-enameled and then 
refired. 





Florence Cox 


Ceramic Studio 
543 Boulevard, Kenilworth, N. J. 


Distributor 


Tru-Fyre * Renaissance ®* Won- 
fire Glazes ® Fine Art Brushes 
* Double B Wood Novelties * L 
& L Kilns * Cox Gold Eras- 
ers ® Jane Snead Publications 
* Silk Sponges * Florence Cox 
Molds ® Eric Gort Original 
Molds * Coxcraft Gold, China 
Paints, Palette Knives, Wood 
Wheels for Lace Work, Velvet 
Picture Frame Backs, Water- 
mount Decals. Lycoming Wood 
Tile Frames. Ray’s Finger Tool. 





1954 Greenware and Firing 
Price List 20 pages $1.00 





Four page supplement for your 
1953 price list—25c 











Here's Good News! 


Our New 1955 Supply 


Catalog Is Now Ready. 
Bigger and Better 


Than Ever Before 





New Glazes — New Kilns “- 
New Decals — New Tools 
Never Catalogued Before! 





FREE TO FORMER CUSTOMERS. 
25c¢ to others, refundable on 
first order of $2.50 or more. 











HOUSE OF CERAMICS 


3295 JACKSON tins 
MEMPHIS 12, 









Eyenithing for 
a Nt a fe 


EXCEPT THE KITCHEN SINK! 
Each item tested and proven in our 
Competitively 
BY MAIL! 


enameling classes 
priced and easy to order 


FREE CATALOG 


Completely illustrated and priced ! 


SILVER, COPPER SHAPES...shown full size 
STAINLESS STEEL TRIVETS...our famous line 
“THOMPSON” ENAMELS “HOTPACK” KILNS 
JEWELRY FINDINGS  PLIERS...SNIPS 

SLUSH COLORS MORTAR AND PESTLES 
BRUSH COLORS LUMP ENAMELS 


SCREENS ' OVERGLAZES 

FORKS... TORCHES JARS... BRUSHES 

INLAY TOOLS KILN SHELVES 
SCRATCH TOOLS CLEANERS... ATOMIZERS 


LIQUIDS PIN BACKS... EARRINGS 
HONES CUFF STUDS...CLASPS 


LOW COST ENAMELING KIT! 


$5.95 plus 55¢ packing and 

tage brings lete kit 
of shapes...tools...glazes mee 
--.instructions...everything 
but a kiln! 


Send for FREE CATALOG today! 


the potter's percest. Talon 
lid v u Cleveland 6, Ohio 











,_;CERAMIC 
TOOLS 


fl For sgraffito, incising, slab work, tem- 
=—r plate making, shaping, modeling, trim- 
ming and clean-up. 





QUALITY: Finest precision-made scraper 
points and surgically-sharp knife blades. 
VERSATILITY: Slim all-metal handle takes 
any of 6 scrapers as well as blades. 
ECONOMY: Points and blades quickly 
and easily interchanged or replaced. 





























No. 63 Double Set: 2 handles, 6 points, 2 
knife blades .. . $2.50. . Other sets at 75¢ 
and $1.50. Refills « ble separately. 





Send for Flier—FREE; Catalog—25c 
48-69 Van Dam St., L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 
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ceram-activities 


people, 


ARTS & CRAFTS: 
BIG BUSINESS IN LITTLE STATE 


The state of New Hampshire does well by 
its craftsmen and vice versa. This fact is ap- 
parent to the summer visitor, especially if he 
is lucky enough to be in the vicinity when the 
annual Craftsmen's Fair takes place. 

Held in the heart of the lake district (this 
year at Belknap Mt. Recreation Area, Gilford, 





A scene from last year’s Fair. The annual 
event attracts an average of 20,000 visitors. 


Aug. 2-6), the 22-year old fair attracts some 
20,000 people. Visiting and native craftsmen 
as well as tourists come to buy the produce 
of the state's potters, weavers, metalsmiths, 
jewelers, stencilers, woodworkers and others 
(gross receipts last year totaled more than 
$23,000). 


craftsmen working, 


The visitors come also to watch 
almost continuously, at 
forges, looms and potter's wheels; and usually 
among these demonstrators are such well- 
known ceramists as Edwin and Mary Scheier 
of Durham. (To reach the Fair, head for the 
foot of Lake Winnipesaukee: Gilford is on 
Route I11-A between Alton Bay and Laconia. 
Gate opens at 10 a.m., daily.) 

This event is the high point of a vigorous, 
year-round sales and promotion program 
spearheaded by the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts. Less dramatic, but 
equally important as a source of high-quality, 
handsome products, are the dozen or so re- 






3m KEENE 


wawcocKe 


Where to find League's retail outlets: a 
star means year-round shop; a dot, a~summer 
shop. A ring marks site of fair at Gilford. 





places & things 


tail shops spotted throughout the state (see 
map)—some open summers only, others on 
a year-round basis. These, together with the 
fair, comprise the marketing outlet (a-quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar business a year) for the 
League's 1500 consigning members. 
Membership in the organization costs a 
small fee, and anyone may join, the only 
requisite being interest in New Hampshire's 
arts and crafts. The roster, however, includes 
craftsmen of national reputation, among the 
ceramists being the Scheiers, Gerald Williams 
Richard Moll 


forms) and Karl Drerup (enamels). 


(dinnerware), (sculptured 

A member who wishes to consign ware to 
the League's retail outlets must submit his 
product to a jury on standards. If workman- 
ship and design are acceptable, the item 
receives the League tag and is on its way 
to one of the shops or the fair. The crafts- 
man sets his own price, and the league takes 
25 per cent of the sale to offset marketing 
costs. 

The organization, complemented by a net- 
work of guilds, is concerned with more than 
distribution and selling. Major attention is 
given to improving craft techniques and fost- 
ering good, original design. This means class- 





Miss Edna Ryder's ‘decorated cruets, wine 
cups and mugs enjoy steady sales appeal. 


es, elementary and advanced, in all parts of 
the state, aimed primarily at teaching reg- 
istrants how to get into production of high 
enough quality to supply the shops and to 
support themselves in whole or in part. Cer- 
tain federal agencies also utilize these classes 
for the vocational training of selected aged 
persons and disabled veterans (a blind vet, 
so-trained, potting well enough to support 
himself until his recent death). 

Buttressed by extensive public relations ac- 
tivities, the two-part program of marketing 
and training is directed on a state level by 
David R. Campbell from League headquart- 
ers at Concord (205 N. Main St.). The cost 

(Please turn to Page 34) 
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British Colum- 


$50 award for lamp base suit- 


for commercial 


Mason, 
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Ross, 


share 


of 


Harold, 


British 
$25 share of Canadian Handicraft 
Guild’s $100 Pottery Prize. 


Beaudin, 
Guild’s 


British 


the 


Quebec ; 


reproduction, 


Columbia ; 


Quebec; also 
split prize. 


Columbia ; 
Guild Prize. 





fourth 


to share in Guild prize. 
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Cay Lloyd, Ontario; $200 Eaton 
Prize — Most Outstanding Piece. 


SHOW TIME 


CANADIAN CERAMICS OF 1955 


“Canadian Ceramics of 1955,” first 
extensive exhibition of its kind, is 
now on display at Toronto’s Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology. In- 
cluded are one hundred eighty-three 
pieces of pottery, sculpture and enam- 
els (few of the latter) gleaned from 
nearly six hundred entries. The final 
jury of selection — F. St. George 
Spendlove, Royal Ontario Museum; 
Charles Mosgo, Cleveland; and L. 
J. Barcelo, Montreal — chose Cay 
Lloyd’s porcelain bottle with stopper 
(photo above, right) for the top 
award offered by Eaton’s of Canada. 
Opening at The Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts last May, the show moved 
to Toronto in June to stay until 
September 30. Organizing forces be- 
hind this ceramic event were The 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild and The 
Canadian Guild of Potters. 





“Two Spinsters” by Virginia Welsford, Quebec; 


$100 Morgan Prize for Sculpture. 


Watch for SHOW TIME Feature next month 


Examples from numerous spring exhibitions across the country 
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Rapid—no wires—no installation. Easy 
to use... just focus at kiln peephole 
. « . turn knob to match brightness— 
read temperature in degrees F or 
Orton Cone. One pyrometer will service 
many kilns. Precision readings up to 
2500° F. from low fire through stone- 
ware to porcelain. 
nd check or Only 


M.O. today. 

Satisfaction $49.50 

Guaranteed POSTPAID 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


MASON INSTRUMENT CO. 
29 Elm Avenue, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 








ANOTHER FIRST 


COPPER 


Pieces Designed By 





for ENAMELERS 


Pins * Earrings *° Buttons 
Key Chain Tags 
Also 
Rounds * Ovals * Squares 
Crescents * Hearts, Etc. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


for limited time only 


Send $1.00 for assortment of finest 
copper shapes on the market. Assort- 
ment is a $2.00 value. 


WHOLESALE — RETAIL 








WEATHERBY products 


Route 8 Box 532D 
JACKSONVILLE 7, FLORIDA 
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Ceram-Activities 
(Begins on Page 32) 

of the total operation could not, of course, 
be covered by commissions and fees alone. 
At this point, the State comes officially into 
the picture with a legislative grant of from 
$8000 to $10,000 annually for the League's 
work. It's considered a sound investment to 
“help citizens help themselves.” In a region 
that depends on vacationers for a large share 
of its income, crafts can mean good business. 

Known or unknown, craftmen in New Hamp- 
shire who produce saleable, attractive ware 
find in their League a cooperative plan in 
which “one for all” works out to be “much 
for many.” That is the way Mrs. Nyleen 
Morrison of Concord puts it in a recent re- 
port to CM—aoa report from which the fore- 
going account of the organization was pre- 
pored. 





MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Oppi (pronounced 
Ah-pu)  Untracht 
(the surname deriv- 
ed from the Dutch 
town Utrecht) is in- 
curably addicted to 
arts and crafts—as 
writer, photogrpher, 
practitioner and col- 
lector. 

A serious craftsman himself, Untracht is 
at home with enameling, jewelry-making, 
weaving, stage design, oil painting, layout 
and other artful skills. But of them all, he 
loves enameling best. “When the spirit moves 
me or when anew idea invades my conscious- 
ness, | do enamels in a basement workshop 
which hardly rates the name ‘studio’ .. . 
These basement productions, however, find 
their way into such important exhibitions as 
the Ceramic National and Designer Crafts- 
man U.S.A., as well as the annual shows of 
leading ceramic organizations in New York. 

Dividing his time about equally between 
workshop and darkroom, he is something 
more than a mere fan when it comes to 
photography. Kodachrome-slide lectures and 
the iilustrations for his frequent articles (see 
page 18) come from his camera. 

Untracht is a Brooklyn man most of the 
year (an inveterate traveler in summer}. His 
friends describe his living room as a modern 
curiosity shop, a mess and a nightmare, an 
exclusive gift shop with nothing for sale. 
From ceiling to floor, the walls are covered 
with shelves crammed with pots, metal- 
work, baskets, etc., made by friends and 
people met in travel. “Lots of the pieces 
have been acquired through barter. I-give- 
you-an-enamel-bowl, you-part-with-a-wax-resist 
-vase sort of thing.” 
of his trips (Europe, North Africa, Mexico 


Returning from one 


which is the favorite with its rich and varied 
crafts), he got off the plane at New York 
with 5 cents in his pocket — he'd had to pay 
his last $35 in overweight charges for the 
load of crafts he carried aboard. 

Considering his diverse activities and ac- 
complishments, he explains simply: “I have 











great respect for work and people who make 
things with their hands.” 

Miska Peter- 
sham (the first name 
is Hungarian for 
Michael) is a Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, 
potter who says, “'l 
have gotten plenty 
of letters addressed 
to ‘Miss’ because, | 
guess,my name is a 
strange one to many 
people. My father Anglicized the last name, 
which | can't even spell." (His father and 
mother, by the way, are the Maud and Miska 
Petersham of children’s book fame.) 

Miska was brought up in the artist's colony 
of Woodstock, New York, but wanted to be 
an engineer. It wasn't until after the war 
that he went into art, starting in industrial 
design. He found himself spending all his 
free time in the pottery shop “practically 
never seeing my wife and two children. Rather 
than risk a divorce, | switched to ceramic 
sculpture and pottery, and have operated my 
own pottery for the past four years.” 

He is giving up his pot shop, however, and 
going back to school in the fall for an 
M.A., degree. His aim jis to teach. (See 
“Outdoor Candle Holders,"’ June, p. 20.) 
. . . Hoosier Sally Gallaway approaches glaze 
making from a hobby potter's point of view 
(June, p. 14) because, as she puts it,”... it's 
the only way | can for | am a_ hobby 
potter myself. The glaze bug bit me three 
years ago and | haven't been the same since. 
With no technical background and no teacher 
to turn to for advice, | studied everything 
| could lay my hands on, although most of it 
was far over my head. Besides coming up 
with some pretty exciting glazes, | learned not 
to be afraid to mix things together and stick 
them in the kiln. | hope others will lose 
their fears, too...” 

The Gallaways enjoy life in Indianapolis. 
Like so many other clay lovers, Mrs. G., 
claims she would rather pot than eat or 
wash and iron and keep a meticulous house. 
Her frequent companions, she adds, are a 
couple of talented potters, aged 6 and 8, 
who join their mother in mud mixing. 


KENNY AND CERAMICS ON TV: CM's ad- 
visory editor, John Kenny, can now include 
national TV among his ceramic-teaching 
achievements. Added to his popular books, 
CM articles, and lectures, recently, was a one- 


week stint of lecture-demonstrations on pot- 
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tery-making on NBC's popular morning pro- 
gram, HOME. With Arlene Francis giving 
her rapt attention as well as trying her own 
hand (see photos), Mr. Kenny demonstrated 
various potting and decorating techniques 


daily before an estimated 3 million viewers. 


TIPS FOR TOURISTS: From California to 
Nova Scotia, the number of craft fairs to be 
held in vacation areas grows apace. These 
events, as we learn of them, are listed in the 
Itinerary columns of CM. So before you set 
out on your journeys, be sure to check the 
current issue and plot your course accordingly. 


SELLERS’ SUMMER SESSION: A teaching 
session by Tom Sellers, consisting of three 
one-week courses, is scheduled for July 11 
through July 29 at the Olevia Ceramic 
Studio, Binghamton, N.Y. Mr. Sellers, CM's 


editorial associate, will give intensive courses 





in beginning and advanced wheel work, hand 
building, and decorating techniques. Shown 
below is a portion of the enthusiastic aud- 
ience of over 300 which attended the two 
decorating demonstrations given by Mr. Sell- 
ers at the Detroit Hobby Show last May. 
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—submitted by Tracy Huber, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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CONNECTICUT 


CERAMICS BY EDNA PARKER 
Long Hill Ave. at River Road 
SHELTON, CONN. 


DELAWARE 


EMILY’S ART STUDIO 
1 W. Clearview Ave. 
WILMINGTON 3, DEL. 


ILLINOIS 


CERAMIC CREATIONS 
4115 W. Lawrence Ave. 
CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


ILLIN] CERAMIC SERVICE* 
163 W. Illinois St. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


IOWA 


2204 W. 23rd St. 
DES MOINES 10, IOWA 


MARYLAND 


CAPE COD CERAMICS 
2035 Pennsylvania Ave. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1021 Boylston St., Rt. 9, 


MISSOURI 


MIDWEST CERAMIC CENTER 
502 South West Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


the August issue 
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AVAILABLE 





SFE 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


where to buy supplies in your area 


PARKER CERAMIC SUPPLY DIST. 


NEWTON POTTERS & SUPPLY INC. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 61, MASS. 


STUDIOS NOTE: New directory listings to begin with 


CO BSS ONAN NN ICR RR. humane 


DiRECTOR Y 


NEW JERSEY 


FLORENCE COX CERAMIC STUDIO* 
543 Boulevard 
KENILWORTH, N.J. 


BELL CERAMICS, INC.* 
Route 10 at Tabor Rd. 
MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO CERAMIC SUPPLY CENTER 
437 Franklin St. 
BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 


DOLLMAN CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
1542 Main St., Rt. 5 
BUFFALO 9, N.Y. 


CERAMIC ART SUPPLY 
45 Grove St. (Greenwich Village) 
NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


OHIO 


LUCILLE GERBIG CERAMIC STUDIO 
4023 Reading Rd. 
CINCINNATI 29, OHIO 


BEECHWOLD CERAMIC STUDIO 
4299 N. High St. 
COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 


LOLA’S CHINA & ART STUDIO 
201 S. 4th 
PONCA CITY, OKLA. 


TENNESSEE 


HOUSE OF CERAMICS* 
3295 Jackson Ave. 
MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 





*See display ad in this issue. 


accepted up to the 15th of July. 





The following back issues of Ceramics Monthly are 
still available at sixty cents per copy (Ohio residents add 
3% sales tax). We pay postage. 


1953 
April, July, August, September, October, December 


1954 
January, February, March, April, July, August, September, 
October, November, December 
1955 
February, March, April, May, June 


Please send remittance (check or money order) with list 
of back issues desired. 
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Select Titles from the GM Book Dept. 


ENAMELING 


POTTERY 


SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS BOOK By Herbert H. Sanders 
Complete step- -by-step instructions on mak- 
ing specific pieces. Examples of pottery by 
well-known ceramists. Over-sized format 
(8”x11!/.”), 96 pages. $1.75, paper back; 
$3.00 hard bound. 


CREATIVE CERAMICS 
By Katherine M. Lester 


Strong on modeling, the volume also pre- 
sents detailed material on developing 
simple designs, building decorative tile, 
making simple molds, glazing, firing.  Il- 
lustrated with works by contemporary pot- 
ters and with fine old masterpieces. $4.25 


ey THE POTTER OF SAN ILDE- 
FON By Alice Marriott 
a a of Maria Martinez, who revived 
the ancient Pueblo craft of pottery making 
and has become a legend in her own life- 
time. A unique biography, skillfully told. 
Contains 294 pages; 25 illustrations. $3.75 
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CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER 
By Ruth M. Home 


The chemistry, geology, history of ceramics 
presented in non-technical language. Since 
the author began her study of ceramics 
“at the beginning,” she is able to say in 
the preface, “Only an amateur can ap- 
preciate the problems of an amateur.” 
$4.50 
A POTTER'S PORTFOLIO 

By Bernard Leach 

An elaborate (11!/” by 14” cloth-bound) 
edition in which Mr. Leach has chosen for 
discussion some 60 examples of great pot- 
tery of the past down to the present. The 
pottery pictures are suitable for framing; 
some are in color. $17.50 


MAKING POTTERY FOR PROFIT 
By Cole and Starr 
How to make pottery pay. What to make, 
how to make it, how to price, how to 
merchandise. Has many ideas for new 
and original products. $2.95 
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ENAMELING: 
PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE 


By Kenneth F. Bates 

A practical guide for the 
beginning student and an 
authoritative reference for 
the craftsman. Covers all 
phases of the art of enam- 
eling. Profusely illustrated, 
including plates in color. 
$3.95 








THE COMPLETE BOOK 

OF POTTERY MAKING 
By John B. Kenny 
All of the most popular 
pottery making techniques. 
Step-by-step photo lessons. 
Clays, glazes, bodies, fir- 
ing, plaster, etc. Large 
format (7” x 10”), 242 
pages, more than 500 

photos and drawings. 
$7.50 








CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


By John B. Kenny 
Step-by-step pictorial tech- 
nique. Large format. Con- 
taining over a _ thousand 
photos and sketches it 
cesst covers all phases of the 

4 sculptor's art from begin- 
ning essentials to advanc- 
ed projects, including ani- 
mals, chessmen, figures, 
etc. $7.50 








LITERATURE ABSTRACTS OF CERAMIC 


GLAZES By Koenig and Earhart 


A review of virtually all literature on cer- 
amic glazes. Drawn from nearly 90 sources 
covering a period of more than 50 years. 
Fully indexed. $7.50 
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4175 N. High St. 


Please send me the following books: 


Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Columbus, Ohio 














Ohio residents add 3% 





Name____ 

Address 

City Zn State 

| enclose $........ Send remittance with order. 





Sales Tax. 





THE /%-fyte LABORATORIES 
CERAMIC COLORS, Inc. 
MARC BELLAIRE, Inc. 


Extend their THANKS to ALL the Participants 
—Their Parents—The Studios—and everyone 
who helped make the 
First National CERAMIC DESIGN CONTEST For Children 


at the 3rd Annual Eastern Ceramic Show, Asbury Park, N. J. 
a great SUCCESS - - - and FURTHER -- - 


Congratulates the WINNERS WHO ARE PICTURED BE- 
LOW AT THE AWARD PRESENTATION. 


ist hase ~ i. coma N. H. 


3rd Prize—Beverly Evans—Lansdale, Pa. 


Honorable Mention Award to John Evans, 4 yrs. old, of Dallas, Texas (not shown in pictures) 


We also thank the JUDGES: 


Dr. John Koenig, Dir., School of Ceramics, Rutgers Univ.; 
Chester Wenczel, Pra. ‘Wenczel Tile Co.; 

Steven J. Zuduak; -Treass;- Gentral’ Porcelain Mtg. Co.; Beautiful Pieces entered which covered 20 States © 
Henry Parcinski, Pses:, Trenton Junior’ College; 


in all. Many thanks to Mr. Jerry Gasque, manag- 
Marc Bellaire, noted ceramic artist and designer, ing director of the Eastern Ceramic Show. 
ae at sa? 
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for their splendid cooperation and help and for = 
their effort in evaluating the BEST among the many 





All Winning Pieces Are Being Displayed At 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY ° NEW JERSEY 


